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PETER RIQUET AND 
HIS GREAT IDEA 

DREAM THAT CAME TRUE 

Romantic Story of the Making 
of the Canal du Midi 

THE ADMIRATION OF EUROPE 

The people of St Ferreol, between 
Toulouse ’ and Castelnauclary in the 
South of - France, are enjoying an 
adventure which comes to them only 
once in 50* years ; their valley, turned 
into a colossal reservoir 300 years ago, 
is being drained and cleaned. 

This event recalls to one of our 
French correspondents memories of the 
wonderful story, of a dream which came 
true and made the; little place wealthy. 

The Canal of the Two Seas 

Until the 17th, century cargo boats 
sailing from the north to the south of 
Europe had no' means of passing from 
the Atlantic to the Mediterranean other 
than, coasting round Spain—in other 
words, there was no waterway across 
Southern France. But in 1660 there 
was living in Toulouse art engineer called 
Pierre Paul dc Riquet, who was im¬ 
pressed by the enormous loss of time 
entailed by this roundabout passage. 
He said to himself: . 

“ The River Garonne runs halfway 
from the Atlantic to the Mediterranean. 
Why not extend it to the south coast by. 
a canal ? This would shorten the way 
by very many days.” 

He' / scoured the country to find 
whether there existed a possible route 
for a canal. After long search he found 
one, a complicated one. Then he began 
to work out a plan for what he already 
thought of as the Canal of the Two Seas. 
It would cover about 150 miles and take 
several thousand men perhaps 20 years 
to construct. The plan ready, he took 
it to Paris, where M. Colbert was so 
enthusiastic that he showed it to the 
king. Louis the Fourteenth proved 
very much interested, and dispatched a 
commission'to examine the scheme on 
the spot. In 1666 Riquet received 
official authority to build the canal. 
Authority But No Funds 

Now he had the authority, but no 
funds came with it. He was wealthy 
and willing to devote his fortune to 
his enterprise; but what use were his one 
million pounds where ten millions were 
required ? An idea came to him. If Louis 
would not support him financially be¬ 
cause he was building Versai^c^, perhaps, 
he might help in some other* way. Riquet 
made for Paris once more, and persuaded 
the monarch to share in a little plan. 

So for the next week, when the doors 
of the royal chamber were opened to 
the courtiers each morning, the sovereign 
was found already absorbed in conversa¬ 
tion with a little man who stood by his 
bedside. After a day or two everyone 


Ready For the King 



Cleaning up a building in readiness for the Royal procession to St Paul’s on Jubilee Day 


was aware of the importance of the little, 
mail for \yhom Louis thus broke with 
ceremony, and Riquet took advantage .of 
his sudden popularity to collect his funds. 

In 1667 the canal was begun, and the 
reservoir of St Ferreol was its beginning. 

St Ferreol stands 600 feet above sea- 
level ; it was the highest point on the 
route of the canal, and so the point 
where the water supply must be col¬ 
lected. Riquet’s system of trenches 
covered 70 miles and drained down the 
water from all the little mountain 
streams, but these streams dried up in 
the summer. The engineer, therefore, 
turned the whole valley into a huge 
reservoir. He built an embankment 
three miles long, 120 feet high, and 18 
feet thick, and reinforced it with a wall 
60 feet high and 180 feet thick. Seven 
hundred men worked at this wall for 
months. There was no such thing as 
concrete then. The men carried the 
earth on their heads, and to stimulate 
them Riquet set up a turnstile, and each 
time a man passed through with a basket¬ 
ful of earth he received a farthing. 


The completion of the Canal of the 
Two Seas (now called the Canal, du 
Midi, or sometimes the Languedoc 
Canal) 'roused the admiration of all 
Europe. It took 14 years of continual 
difficulty, and had over 100 locks and 
50 aqueducts. It was the pioneer of the 
great canals of modern Europe. 

Unhappily Riquet . died in 1680, six 
months before the canal was opened. 

Continued from column four 
and watching of beacons, both. round 
the coast and inland. Caxton, too, in 
his Chronicles of the Land of England, 
refers to a royal ordinance that fires 
should be made on every high hill and 
high beacons of timber made, in low 
country to give warning of invasion. 

So thorough was the system that we 
can hardly glance over any ordnance 
map of the countryside without finding 
a beacon hill marked upon it. And 
mingled with the' earth on most of these 
hills are the ashes of the fires which the 
ancient Britons themselves lighted; for 
the high hills were their dwelling-places. 


JUBILEE ON THE 
HILLTOPS 

THE SCOUT TRIBUTE 

A Chain of Fire Across Our 
Island in Honour of the Reign 

THRILLING LINK WITH 
THE PAST 

And on, and on, ivithont a pause, untired 

they bounded still 

All night from tower to tower they sprang ; 

they sprang from hill to hill: 

Till the proud Peak unfurled the. flag o'er 
' Daymen's rocky dales, 

Till like volcanoes flared to heaven the 

stormy hills of Wales.: . 

■ •. . • • -• • ' ■ y 

: Thus sang Macaulay in his; glorious" 
fragment of a poem on the Armadd, 
describing the chain of beacons' which 
summoned the whole country to resist 
the might of. Spain. . 

An even more brilliant chain of beacons 
= is to flare across our country on the night 
. of the Jubilee, the tribute of the Boy 
Scouts to the national celebrations. 

On Malvern’s Lonely Height 

Built .under expert guidance these 
huge bonfires are to be lighted at ten 
o'clock in England and Wales and at 
10.30 in Scotland. A rocket showing 
red, green, and yellow stars is to be sent 
up at the moment of lighting, and then 

■ for an hour or so a blaze of light will 

. shine from every famous hilltop. : 

Some of these fires will be visible for 
20 miles and more ; twelve fair counties 
should again see the blaze on Malvern’s 
lonely height . .. 

' We rejoice that this part of the 
national celebration should have been 
allotted to the Boy Scouts. . None of 
(their rank and file was born, when the 
last series of bonfires were lighted on 
the last Coronation night, while those 
of the two last royal Jubilees are distant 
memories for comparatively old people. 
The camp, fire is one of the unifying 
symbols of every Scout Troop; the 
Jubilee beacon will symbolise the unity 
of that largest group embracing all of us, 
the nation.. 

Signalling the Armada 

Today a symbol of peace and rejoic¬ 
ing, centuries ' ago our beacons had a 
more sinister meaning—they were the 
call to arms td resist invasion. Those 
twinkling points of fire which told all 
England that the Armada was sailing 
up the English Channel were the cul¬ 
minating result of a nation-wide system 
which had been built up for generations. 
Writing to his master Charles the Fifth, 
Emperor of Germany in Henry Blue¬ 
beard's reign, the Ambassador stated 
that by means of beacons the English 
could anywhere muster 25,000 to 30,000 
men in two hours, confident in their 
strength, and delighted to see .their 
enemy near. King Henry, indeed, had 
issued exact instructions for the building 
Continued in the previous column 
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SECRET HIDDEN 
1600 YEARS 

BURIED TREASURE OF . 
ROMAN ENGLAND 

The Private Hiding-Place of 
a Village Family 

A GRAND INQUEST 

Yorkshire woodmen with the historic 
name of Colin Campbell, digging up 
the far past in Edlington Wood, 
near Doncaster, brought .to light 
not long ago the secrets of a family 
who lived about 1600 years ago. 

The family lived in Roman England, = 
in a simple village which stood encircled ' 
by rough ramparts. The people worked 
for their masters and themselves in the 
way common to village life in all ages, 1 
digging, -planting, harvesting, shearing, 
spinning, weaving. The family had ' 
ambitions and knew that money meant 1 
power. In a private hiding-place they’ 
put away about 500 coins and some '■ 
old trinkets.• 1 

: The Stormy Centuries *. 

What happened to the family we cannot 
tell, except that they. left, their treasure • 
behind them. A few generations later 
the Romans left Britain for. go.od. Then 
came the stormy centuries until first j 
the Saxons and then the Normans took ; 
charge of the country. 

The newcomers left the Roman' 
British villages alone for the most part, 
and made villages, and towns for them¬ 
selves. Beautiful churches, monasteries, 
castles arose. Men of another speech 
began to create a new England, and the . 
rude little native homes, crumbled and ' 
sank, fell into ruin. Grass grew over 
the mounds that held so many secrets . 
of life and hope. 

One day someone planted a grove of . 
trees on the grassy patches which j 
covered the sleeping past. The grove : 
became Edlington Wood, now the pro¬ 
perty of Earl Fitzwilliam. 

In January this year a son of Colin 
Campbell happened to find a curious, 
brooch in the wood. He thought it* an 
old gimcrack, and forgot about it until I 
one day, looking at the Roman anti- ; 
quities in Doncaster Museum, he .spied ‘ 
brooches of the same kind. 

Searching the Wood 
? After/that Campbells set to work to 
search the wood, and had a most thrilling ‘ 
time hunting for buried treasure. They 
found more brooches, and then a hoard 
of about 80 cbins. Presently they found 
a* large hoard of 420. ' ; . 

Then came a cold moment, for they 
found that the treasure Avas not theirs 
at all t By an ancient law all those coins 
and the old trinkets, under,the pretty 
name of Treasure Trove, belonged to the 
Crown; if the finders hid their booty 
they were liable to trouble. 

The Doncaster District Coroner took 
charge of the finds, and for the first time 
for over 25 years held a Treasure Trove 
Inquest. . V 

Treasure Trove 

It was an amusing - sitting, and the 
jury found, that the coins .and,brooches 
were really Treasure Trove and had 
been honourably given up by the finders. 

The coroner wrote to the Treasury 
about it, and the next thing is that 
these coins and trinkets will go to the 
British Museum for examination. Such 
as are of historic value will be kept, and 
the finders rewarded. 

The Society of Antiquaries are in¬ 
terested, of course, and it is possible 
that many spades may get to Work 
under the greenwood tree. In the mean¬ 
time a most charming paragraph in 
the social history of a very old people 
has been written. Where but in a country 
like ours could this have happened P 
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TEA IS BEST 

IT WILL NOT POISON YOU 

The Three Thousand People 
Who Died From Alcohol 

BUT NOT ONE FROM TEA 

It is of very great importance that 
mistakes made in Parliament should 
be corrected, especially when they 
reflect ion a great Empire industry 
and shake the confidence of the public 
in a popular beverage. 

This is the effect of a grave mis¬ 
statement made in the House of Lords 
by Lord Sandhurst, who declared that 
ten times as many people die from tannic 
poisoning as from alcohol. 

This is, of course, entirely untrue, and 
on behalf of the Empire Tea-Market 
Expansion Board a protest has been sent 
to The Times, which we publish in the 
public interest. This is what the Board 
says in answer to Lord Sandhurst: 

In the interests of one of the major Empire 
industries we would point out that, in the first- 
place, Lord Sandhurst’s figures of deaths from 
tannic poisoning and from alcoholic'poisoning 
have no foundation in fact. 

Had Lord Sandhurst troubled to consult 
the Registrar-General’s returns he would have 
found that more than 3000 people are shown 
to have died from alcoholic poisoning in the 
last 10 years, while no single death from..tannic- 
poisoning, has-been recorded. ; 

In the second place, the inference that tea 
is a dangerous article, because of this groundless 
assertion about tannic poisoning, is equally 
fallacious. It is well known to medical authori¬ 
ties that tea tannin, in point of fact, bears no 
close relation either in its composition or action 
to the tannic acid of the Pharmacopoeia, and 
that the c.up of tea as normally drunk has no ill 
effects on the human body. 

■ The public may go on drinking tea, 
which is much better than beer.- Had 
the 3000 people who died from alcoholic 
poisoning drank tea instead they would 
probably have been alive today. Quite 
clearly alcohol is best for poisoning as 
compared with tea, but we may all enjoy 
our cup of tea believing that it will do 
us none of the harm that may come from 
much more advertised beverages. 


MICHAEL PUPIN THE LITTLE KINGDOM 


OLD STOW'S NEW PEN 
The Beggar Man 
of London Town 

John Stow has a new pen. The 
Lord Mayor of London has given it to 
him as a'sign that the City he loved 
loves him yet. 

It is one of London’s most delightful 
ceremonies. The Mayor and Sheriffs 
come to the Church of St Andrew 
Undershaft, listen to an address on 
John Stow, and then bestow a new quill 
pen upon his-monument. 

, John Stow, London’s greatest his¬ 
torian, got his living as a tailor (or did 
not get it), being granted a licence to beg 
a year before he died, 330 years ago. 

His monument shows him seated with 
a book* before him, and the City of 
London provides the real quill pen, 
which he holds in . a stone hand. 

If John Stow had not loved London 
so passionately he might have been a 
better tailor. If he had never written 
the Survey and The Chronicles and the 
Annals he, might have become a very 
rich man. Perhaps his wife sometimes 
secretly wished he would attend to 
business,-and leave his hobby alone; 
but she loved him, and raised this monu¬ 
ment To. his memory, and in every 
generation since his day there have been 
people who loved him too. Better than 
a fortune is London’s lasting gratitude. 

Pronunciations in This Paper 

Amaziah . . ... . Am-a-zi-ah 


Amo rites 
Lachish 
Ophiuchus . 
Sennacherib 


. Am-or-rites 
, , Lay-kish 

. O-fe-u-kus 
. Se-nak-e-rib 


SHEPHERD BOY AND 
GREAT INVENTOR 

The Thrilling Story of His Life 
in the Land of Promise 

TEACHER OF IMMENSE 
INFLUENCE 

Michael Piipm, shepherd boy and 
great inventor, has passed away, little 
noticed in the stress of the world's 
affairs, yet he left behind him a name 
written on all the worlds long¬ 
distance telephones. 

He invented the Pupin Coil,' which 
now makes it -possible to telephone from 
London to Tokyo, introduced improved 
submarine cables, electrical tuning in 
wireless, new methods in X-rays, and 
he instructed generations of pupils 
at Columbia University. 

The Prune Pie 

He was the son of a small Serbian 
farmer who could neither read nor write 
but whose wife persuaded him to let the 
boy leave the village school for a better 
one. Here young Michael learned the 
rudiments of electricity, and they hearly 
ended his educational career, for his father 
was so enraged when his precocious son 
told him that lightning came from the 
clouds that he forbade the boy to 
attend further classes. 

Again Mother intervened, and young 
Michael was - sent to an academy at 
Prague. There young Michael deter¬ 
mined that his native land was too small 
for him, and off he went some 50 years 
ago to America. . He got there with 
twopence-halfpenny ’ in his pocket and 
not a word of English/ 

He spent his’ twopence-halfpenny on 
a prune pie and the prunes turned out 
to be only pips. .That was a poor intro¬ 
duction to the Land of Promise, but 
Michael Pupin always maintained that 
it was the best he could have had, for 
it made him use his head and hands. 

An Adventure in Broadway 

He walked up Broadway, his red 
•Serbian cap on his head, and a street boy 
knocked it off. He used his hands then 
and.a ^passing farmer, attracted by the 
scuffle, gave the vigorous young immi¬ 
grant his first job. On a farm in Dela¬ 
ware he worked from daylight till dark, 
and the farmer, who was a Swiss, taught 
him English in the evenings. Then lie 
went to Philadelphia, where he had to 
sleep in the park before he found another 
job, and at last he got to New York. f 

But the long trail had only just begun. 
Working at a baker’s, shovelling snow, 
toiling in a biscuit factory, he at last 
came into contact with machinery, his 
heart’s desire. Every moment he could 
spare he spent at the Public Library, 
reaching out for more knowledge of 
steam and electricity, and at last saved 
enough ■ money to obtain tuition at 
Columbia University. 

He left America' to come to England 
to study electro-magnetism under the 
great Clerk-Maxwell,. who (though he 
knew it riot) Had been dead some.years. 

Forty Years a Teacher 

He studied mathematics under. Dr 
Routh, but was too shy to attend the 
Cavendish Laboratory, then under the 
direction of another young man, J. J. 
Thomson. He went instead to Berlin, 
studied under Helmholtz/ and at last 
went back to America, where Columbia 
welcomed him as a professor. f , 

For ,^o years he was a teacher of. im- . 
mense influence, and his researches are . 
part of The story of electr city. *. ’ ^ V •* 

It is rather odd to think that but for 
an accident England instead of America 
might have adopted the fchephdrd boy. 
But when all is said he belongs to neither ’ 
country nor to Serbia, but to the world. 

The number of wireless licences is* 
now over seven millions. 


DROWNED 

A VILLAGE TO BE LOST 
FOR EVER 

How Hugh Holme Came Riding 
By Long Ago 

THE WIZARD’S WAND 

Seven hundred years ago, says 
tradition, Hugh Holme came riding 
away from the anger of King John. 

At last he deemed it safe to halt in 
a lonely valley in Westmorland. For a 
time he sheltered in a cavern still known 1 
as Hugh’s Cave, but as time went by, 
and no soldiers came riding into Mardale 
after him, Hugh came out of hiding, j 
bought, land, and founded a family; 
which was Tong known as the Kings ’of 
Mardale. The last man of his lineage died 
in the valley at the end of last century. 

Theirs was a glorious little kingdom, 
ringed with mountains, and companioned 
by the noble lake .called Haweswater. 
No wonder the Kings' of Mardale stuck 
to their kingdom, V 

Yet so it is ; already the work of 
destruction has begun. Lancashire 
needs more water, and a dam is being 
built which will raise the level of 
Haweswater until the valley of Mardale 
disappears. . • - . T 

Where Paekhorse Trains Halted 
Never niore will tired travellers stop 
at the ancient inn, with its walls almost 
as thick as a fortress, where the pack- 
horse trains halted in olden times, and 
shepherds used to hold a feast and 
dance every autumn. Never more will 
people walk to pray in the little church, 
so small, that it just suited that small , 
kingdom. ? Randotphus, Holme built > 
sorne sort of house of prayei here 600 i 
years ago, but the church which will be 
drowned is only about 200 years old. 
Most'of its stones and beams are being, 
removed. The kingdom of Hugh Holme 
will lie at. the bottom of a lake. 

• There ,are innumerable legends about 
fair castles / arid rich estates which were 
drowned because their owners offended 
a wizard, or ill-used a poor beggar. 
Now we 'shall see such a fairy tale come 
.true.; The Manchester Water Board is the 
wizard, its engineers are casting the spell, 
and when the dam is built a lovely 
little kingdom'will disappear for ever. 


THE JUDGE AND 
THE APPLE 
By the Judge’s Wife 

Lady He wart, the New Zealand wife: 
of the Lord Chief Justice, has been 
telling a secret of her famous husband. 

The pippins of a genuine New Zealand 
Cox should rattle when shaken, she told. 
Lord Hewart; and now, to her dismay,; 
wlieneveif her husband visits a green-i 
grocer’s . he picks.. up the apples and! 
rattles them. 


Things Said 

I-’ am’ probably the only remaining 
person who has a consuming admiration 
for the Albert Memorial. Sir Josiah Stamp' 

There is' a real possibility that Mr 
Anthony Eden might become Foreign 
Secretary. 1 The Spectator ‘ 

. One hundred years ago from 3000 to 
£oqo a year were drowned in British 
waters^>T68riy it is only 30 to 40. 

• . Mr Hore-Belisha- 
I have' outUved three life insurance 
ppliciesj but when I insured a car it had 
a glorious smash next day. • ^ 

•? v ■ t Mayor of Croydon 
The journalist of the United Kingdom 
is within call of go.per cent ot the world’s 
telephones. The Postmaster General 
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G.W.R. Centenary • Giant Transformer • The Graf Zeppelin 



A Hundred Years of the G.W.R.—Members of the Great Western Railway Operatic Society Figureheads—On Burgh Island, South Devon, is a remarkable collection Cf ship’s figureheads, 

are helping to make a film of the history of the line, which celebrates Its centenary in August. all more than 100 years old. Here they are seen being cleaned and painted. 



• For the Grid—A giant transformer for Qalashiel3 being constructed at Edinburgh. The Graf Zeppelin—A view of the stern of Germany’s famoin airship taken at Berlin.' 
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JACQUES MARTIN 
GOES TO PRISON 

WHAT HE HAS BEEN 
DOING 

A Young Frenchman Who Will 
1 • Not Be Conscripted 

FREE MEN AND THE STATE 

Jacques Martin and Rene Gcrin 
have gone back to prison. 

Jacques Martin was tried at Aix in 
Provence. This is how the President of 
the Court put the case against him : 

u After a first refusal to serve in the 
army, and after a year in prison, you 
have declared for a second time that you 
will not present yourself at roll-call. 
You have showed contempt for the army 
by addressing the major as plain Mr.*’ 

Jacques Martin nodded and agreed 
that this was so, 

M In spite of this the major was ready 
to make you a hospital attendant. Why 
did you refuse that favour ? ** 

Jacques explained that another man 
would have to take his place in the 
fighting section even if he himself were 
released from that particular 1 side of 
military training. He did not want that. 
He thought a Christian should not use 
arms himself nor permit others to fight 
for him. - 

Judge and Pacifist 

“ You are married. Would you let 
your wife be killed before your eyes 
without trying to defend her ? " asked the 
President, and Jacques replied that a 
disagreement between two nations was 
not at all the same thing as aggression 
by an individual. 

“ I refuse to prepare for war,** he said. 
" Punish me if you think you must.*' 

The judge still wished to convince the 
pacifist that he was wrong. " Render to 
Caesar the things that are Caesar's/' he 
quoted, and went on to argue that only 
a strong nation could command peace. 

Then the counsel for Jacques Martin 
replied. What was it that was to be 
rendered to Caesar ? Only money, 
nothing else, for a system which claimed 
to control a man's will completely was 
pagan and opposed to Christianity. 
France must respect the conscience of 
her people and rerpember that security 
did not lie only in a strong army, but in 
friendliness with other nations. French 
soldiers had fought for the liberty of 
their country ; let France be true to that 
ideal of liberty. 

But the court condemned Jacques 
Martin to another long term of imprison¬ 
ment. Jacquesshook hands with his father 
and his wife, and went back to his cell. 

Men of Great Courage 

A few days later Rene Gerin, who 
received the Cross of the Legion of 
Honour for bravery in the Great War, 
was sentenced in Paris to six months 
imprisonment for the same reasons. He, 
too, had been to prison before, but only 
■ for a short time, the French Government 
only recently having passed a Bill allow¬ 
ing longer sentences to be passed on con¬ 
scientious objectors, M. Gerin returned 
his Cross of the Legion of Honour, earned 
in war; the Cross for conspicuous bravery 
in peace is not, as yet, a reward which the 
world bestows in gratitude and pride. 

During war there may seem to be 
some ground for the gibe that the man 
who refuses to fight is a coward. During 
peace, when a. man might compromise 
with his convictions , by telling himself 
that there was no harm in learning to 
fight, a stand such as these men have 
taken must mark them, out as at least 
men of great courage. 

KEEPING ON 

Without worrying too much about the 
squabbles in Europe we will keep on 
with our job of producing more and 
better goods and making our people 
more able to buy and enjoy them. - 

' A Nottingham manufacturer 


THE LEAGUE IN 1935 

Separate the Covenant? 

A WORLD PARLIAMENT NEEDED 

With the withdrawal of Japan 
from the League the time is opportune 
to consider League membership and 
its relation to the Peace Treaties. 

Germany, not originally a member, 
was invited to join, accepted the invita¬ 
tion, but has resigned. America refused 
to authorise President Wilson to sign 
the Treaty of Versailles, Russia, not 
originally a member, has since joined. 

Thus America, Germany, Japan are 
ail outside the League. Their united 
population is about 300,000,000, and it 
is all-important, that they should be 
associated with it. 

The League Covenant was incorporated 
in the four Peace Treaties, and is thus 
directly associated with them. It is this 
which makes it appear to Germany that 
the Covenant is part, and parcel of a 
treaty which all the world now sees to 
be unfair. 

Covenant and Treaty 

Herr Hitler is urging that the Cove¬ 
nant should be dissociated from the 
Treaty of Versailles, and if this were 
done it would probably not only bring 
Germany back to the League but might 
induce America to reconsider her refusal 
to join. 

The proposal to dissociate the League 
from the Treaty was suggested in Eng¬ 
land, in Italy, and in America before 
Herr Hitler urged it, and it must eventu¬ 
ally be adopted, for the reason that the 
League is permanent while the Treaty 
of Versailles is passing. 

As things are, the League's part in 
affairs is subsidiary to sectional pacts 
and sectional conferences. Statesmen 
go on missions, hold conferences in 
secret, and make sectional bargains, as 
though the League did not exist. 

A different position would exist if the 
League included all nations, was free 
from association with the dictated Peace 
Treaties, and sat as a World Parliament 
in continuous session. ' 

WILL THE ICE AGE 
RETURN? 

Man’s Future Power Over 
the Weather 

WHEN MAMMOTHS WALKED 
BY THE THAMES 

It is possible that Scotland may once 
more be hidden by a. cap of ice, but 
Scotland need not be afraid ; it will not 
. be for many thousands of years to come. 

Dr W. E. Svvinton, indeed, in a recent 
lecture on the Ice Age, held out hopes 
that man will have made such progress 
by the time the next Ice Age is due 
that he will be able to control those 
atmospheric and geographical conditions 
which were its cause. Man's improved 
chemical knowledge and manufacturing 
facilities, he thinks, might enable liim 
to have some control over the weather. 

There were several Ice Ages over 
regions which now enjoy a temperate 
climate. In very early periods of the 
Earth's history there were Ice Ages in 
lnjia. South Africa, and Australia, but 
these occurred long before man came. 

We know from fossil remains of the 
mammoth, the reindeer, and the musk¬ 
ox in the Thames Valley that Arctic 
conditions prevailed in this country in 
the early years of our present geological 
period, the Pleistocene, when an ice¬ 
cap covered all Scotland and Wales and 
the northern half of England. It came 
and went as the distribution of rainfall 
and snowfall varied over the Earth. 


Walk Facing the Danger 

Left on Pathway : Right on Roau 


NEWS ACROSS 
THE WORLD 

Changes in the Chatham 
Islands 

FEWER SWANS, EELS, AND TREES 

From Our New Zealand Correspondent 

Among the outposts of the Empire 
are the Chatham Islands, which lie out 
in the Pacific Ocean about 400 miles east 
r of New Zealand, 

We learn that some striking changes 
in the animal and plant life of these, 
islands have been noticed in recent years. 

There has been a decrease in the 
number of black swans, which in former 
years crowded the many swampy lakes 
of the islands, especially the great inland 
sea of 46,000 acres which fills the centre 
of the main island. 

Why are the swans decreasing ? It is 
certainly not because they are disturbed 
or shot at, as is the case m more thickly 
populated lands. Possibly it is because 
the water-weeds and other foods on 
which they live are dying out. Perhaps 
that is the reason why eels are not so 
plentiful now in the lakes where they 
were once caught in large quantities by 
the Maori inhabitants of the islands. 
The swans were taken to the Chatham 
Islands from New Zealand, and origin- ; 
ally came from Western Australia. 

Karaka Tree Withering 

But that is not the only trouble. The 
karaka tree, .which has bright green 
leaves and fine berries and is a feature of 
the bush on the islands, is withering and 
dying in many parts of the islands. The 
Maoris believe it is because the settlers 
who have cleared much of the islands for 
pastures .have destroyed the under¬ 
growth which used to afford shelter for 
the karakas. These great trees, when 
unprotected and exposed to the full blast 
of the sea winds, soon decay. 

But, whatever the reason, it is a fact, 
according to visitors to the islands from 
New Zealand, that the swans, the eels, 
and the karaka trees seem to be decreas¬ 
ing in numbers ; and these little lonely 
islands will be the poorer for it all. 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE 
SPEAKS AGAIN 

Something very like a miracle has 
taken place. Florence Nightingale's 
voice has been heard again. - 

Nobody thought it possible a year ago. 
It is true that she was persuaded to 
record her voice, but that was in the 
days of the old wax cylinder and the 
phonograph. To play the record today 
would have been to destroy the frail 
wax. And to make matters worse the 
cylinder had been attacked by fungus. 

But Mr Howard Flynn, managing 
director of the Edison Bell Gramophone 
Record Company, has spent nine months 
in trying to devise a way out of the 
difficulty , and he has succeeded in getting 
an electrical copy of the record. 

So Florence Nightingale’s firm voice 
has been heard again. She was an old 
lady when she made the record in 1890, 
but those who have heard it say the 
voice shows no trace of weakness except 
when she speaks of the wounded men of 
the battle of Balaclava. 


THE FIREPROOF BOAT 

Passengers travelling by the Queen 
Mary will cross the Atlantic with the 
assurance that they need have no fear 
of an outbreak of fire. q 
, Recently an experiment has been 
carried out in a furnished cabin saturated 
with twenty gallons of petrol.. It was 
set on fire, and gradually the flames died 
out, leaving behind just a small sign of 
scorching on the wall. 

It is hoped that the same materials 
which have been used in the Queen 
Mary will be utilised in all passenger 
beats going out from the English, port?. 


A BIBLE MYSTERY 
SOLVED 

Hebrew Inscriptions 
Reveal the Site of Lachish 

ITS PICTURE IN THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM 

After years of doubt and specula¬ 
tion the site of the Bible city of 
Lachish has been finally determined 
from a series of Hebrew inscriptions 
found on pottery in Palestine. 

Two of the reliefs which Layard 
brought from Nineveh to the British 
Museum show the turreted walls of the 
city of Lachish. In one of them the 
battlements are crowded with archers, 
and the other shows a ringed city with 
no one on the battlements, but within 
them a series of huts in which the in¬ 
habitants can be seen performing their 
domestic duties and a sacrifice being 
offered by priests. Round the walls are 
palm trees, and the inscription accom¬ 
panying these stones reads : Sennacherib 
the mighty king of the country of 
Assyria sitting on. the throne of’judg¬ 
ment before the city of Lachish. 

Taken By Sennacherib 

This city was one . of. the most im¬ 
portant strongholds of the children of 
Israel and its name appears many times 
in the Old Testament, The first refer¬ 
ence is in Joshua, w hen it was a city of 
the Amorites, and Lachish was captured 
after a two-days siege... 

When Rehoboam rebelled and founded 
the northern kingdom Lachish was one 
of the cities he fortified, and King 
Amaziah of Judah fled there when con¬ 
spirators threatened him in Jerusalem. 
Later, when Hezekiah was on the throne, 
it was taken by Sennacherib on his way 
from Phoenicia to attack Egypt. 

As an indication that Lachish was a 
more’strongly fortified city than Jeru¬ 
salem itself we learn from the Bible that 
the great king himself conducted the 
siege with all his power, dispatch¬ 
ing subordinates to besiege Jerusalem. 
Layard considered that it was this siege 
which is shown on the sculptures he 
found at Nineveh. 

Byron and the Bible 

The Hebrew inscriptions which have 
just been found, by the Wellcome 
Research Expedition in Palestine appear 
to be copies of letters' written by the 
Jewish Governor of Lachish to the 
King of Jerusalem. We learn from the 
Bible that, whatever the great king did 
at Lachish, he entirely failed in the 
capture of Jerusalem, for the scattering 
of the Assyrians is described in one of 
the most vivid passages in the Old 
Testament, a passage which inspired 
Byron’s famous poem ; 

The Assyrian came clown like a wolf on 

the fold, 

And his cohorts were gleaming in jar pie 

and gold. 

WRITTEN IN STEEL 
The Recovery Since 1932 

The great slump of 1929 made a world 
of difference in steel production. Man’s 
best tool was largely put out of use. 

In 1929 America produced 4,700,600 
tons of steel* a month; in 1932 only 
1,140,000 tons. Thus were three out of 
four units of output lost. There has been 
some recovery since, and last January . 
the outpjjti.was 2,834,000 tons. 

British; ioutput is on a 'much smaller 
scale. In 1929 .it was 803,000 tons a 
month in 1932 only 438,000. Last 
January it was. 758,000. Germany, t too, 
has made a similar recovery. 

It. is , certain that the world needs 
the use of far more steel than its existing „ 
lack of organisation allows it to employ. 
.When .steel is Idle, men must suffer. 
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TO THE LAND OF 
QUIET FORGET 
A Handshake From 
General Smuts 

We like this letter sent by General Smuts 
to the Youth Hostels Association, and read 
at its annual meeting at Birmingham. 

. I salute all the members of the Youth 
Hostels Association. 

I claim them as comrades all, for I 
have all my life been a ttekker. Nature 
to me is no less, a revelation than friend¬ 
ship. The voice that speaks through 
Nature is the same as that which speaks 
through the human soul, and sometimes 
it is even more calming to our nerves, 
more healing and more satisfying. 

Best of all it is to walk or cycle in 
company with a congenial comrade 
without time-table or objective to that 
dear land which I call after Keats the 
land of “ Far away and quiet forget/* 
A friendly handshake and greeting to 
you all. 


THE CHARLES LAMB SOCIETY 

The recently formed Charles Lamb 
Society is meeting with most gratifying 
support. At its third meeting it was 
announced that Sir Arthur Quiller- 
Couch had accepted the presidency and 
there was an interesting symposium on 
What Charles Lamb Means to Me. 

One of the speakers said she. first 
learned the story of Charles Lamb and 
his sister from an article in the Children's 
Encyclopedia. The Hon. Secretary is 
Mr Ernest Crowsley, Russell House 
Hotel, Guilford Street, W.C.i. \ 


BEATING ADVERSITY 
Girl Swimmer of New Zealand 

The race is not always to the strong, 
but to those who persevere, We see it 
again in the record of Miss Mona Leydon, 
the lady swimmer of New Zealand. • , 

When a child Mis’s Leydon had her 
left leg crippled by infantile, paralysis. 
Nothing daunted, she learned to swim 
in the hope that it would assist her to 
regain to some extent the full use of her 
crippled limb. Constant swimming has 
benefited Miss Leydon's leg remarkably ; 
but it has done more, it has made her. 
a champion swimmer of her country. 

Two years ago the.C.N, told its readers 
about Miss Leydon's pluckiness and of 
how she had won the 440 yards ladies 
championship of Auckland City in record 
time. That season she also won the 220 
yards and 440 yards championships of 
New Zealand. In February of this year 
Miss Leydon won these championships 
again, and also the 150 yards backstroke 
championship. She was the only swim¬ 
mer to gain three championships of New 
Zealand this year. Last year she also 
won the 100 yards championship. 


THE PILOT WHO 
FOLLOWED THE BIRD 
A Trickster Out-Tricked 

By employing a messenger who would 
leave no track marks a criminal in 
Belgium the other day thought he would 
outwit the police and escape scot free. 

His messenger was.a homing pigeon, 
but he overlooked the fact that an air¬ 
man can today outfly any bird. 

He sent to an industrialist, who lived 
at a neighbouring village near Waterloo, 
a homing pigeon and a letter threaten¬ 
ing to kidnap one of his children unless 
5000 francs were returned by the pigeon 
forthwith. 

The industrialist, however, informed 
the Public Prosecutor, who arranged for 
an aeroplane to follow the flight of the 
pigeon when it was released, carrying 
a reply to the blackmailer. The pilot 
saw the pigeon enter a house in a village 
and its owner was quickly arrested. 


AN IDEA 

There has been a discussioh/concern- 
ing the origin of the Crystal Palace, 
which, as all our readers know, Sir 
Joseph Paxton devised on the plan of 
the leaf of a famous water-lily. 

What we particularly like about the 
discussion in The Times is a letter from 
Mr E, F. Benson which suggests that, 
while the matter is being settled, the 
glory of Sydenham should be put in a 
glass case I 


THE LONDON GARDEN 

London pride is working miracles. 
Many who a few years ago would never 
have dreamed of growing flowers in their 
overcrowded slum homes showed wonder¬ 
ful blooms at the London Gardens 
Society's spring show. 

There was a blaze of colour in the hall. 
Many boys and girls were among the 
400 exhibitors. Child gardeners from a 
school for the physically defective at 
Fulham won a challenge cup for the 
third time. Bethnal Green children won 
a second prize for flowers grown* from 
bulbs. The Guild of Blind Gardeners 
also sent a fine exhibit. This year's 
All London Champion is Mr R. T. 
Wollard of Dulwich. 

The walls of the hall were gay with 
flower paintings sent by 300 children, 
some under 11 and none over 15. 
Children, from a school for physical 
defectives at Turney Road distin¬ 
guished themselves^ and some pastels 
sent by the Myopic School were praised 
for their design and colour. 


THE WINGLESS FLY AND 
THE WHITE FROG 

It would be somewhat difficult to 
feed our pet canary with a groundsel 
plant picked in Uganda, for groundsel 
plants in that African colony are trees 
from 15 to 20 feet high with stems two 
feet thick. 

Some specimens of these plants and 
of giant lobelias are among the 
treasures two scientists have brought 
back to the Natural History Museum, 
Altogether they have collected 50 cases 
of flowers and insects from the Ruwen- 
zori Mountains and other ranges in 
Uganda, marked in old maps as the 
Mountains of the Moon. 

Among the insects are flies which have 
lost their wings because the wind is so 
strong in the mountainous ranges that 
they have to rely on their legs alone. 

Among the new discoveries were a 
white frog which lives in perpetual 
darkness and two species of mosquitoes 
which frequent bamboo forests. A cater¬ 
pillar bores holes in the stem of the 
bamboo plant, water runs into these 
holes, and mosquito larvae breed in the 
water. See World Map 


A LABOURER IN THE 
VINEYARD 
Yorkshire’s Great Son 
FAR INTO THE NIGHT WITH 
THE JUNGLE FOLK 

Yorkshire does well to be proud of 
its missionary son George Whitehead, 
who has just passed on, but there are 
far-off places in the Far East that 
are prouder of him still. ; 

One who knew him well has drawn 
an unforgettable picture of this sturdy 
Yorkshireman preaching the message 
of Christ far into the night to a little 
crowd of jungle tribesmen gathered 
about his camp fire. 

He carried the Word into Upper Burma 
and among the Southern Chins and into 
the remote Nicobar Islands. 

A pioneer missionary who never spared 
himself, he sowed the seed careless of 
who might reap the harvest. He was a 
great administrator by force of character 
and a great scholar by force of will. He 
had no natural aptitude for languages, 
rather the reverse, for he had no ear 
for tone; yet by sheer drudgery he 
mastered Burmese and the dialect of 
every place to which his labours took 
him. 

But he surpassed himself in the 
Nicobar Islands, a group in the Bay' of 
Bengal, to which he was called toward 
the end of his career as a missionary. 
On the largest of them was a small 
church and school under a catechist 
who had been trained in Burma. White- 
head lived in the island completely 
isolated during, the six months of the 
monsoon, and employed part of his time 
there in putting the Nicobar dialect 
into writing and translating the Gospels 
into it. 

All this was part of his daily life, the 
spadework he undertook because there 
was no one else to do it. But'he was 
also an outstanding administrator, and 
undertook the reform of the chief 
Missionary College in Rangoon without 
fear or favour. . 

He would have preferred to be a good 
missionary rather than a great ohe; his 
life shows us that he was both. 
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Spring’s Flags Are Flying 

Cpring is dancing through the 
woods and lanes. 

After the snowdrops the pale 
primroses and the gold of the 
daffodil leap up in the woods 
like a sudden burst of song. Their 
triumph is unequalled by any 
other gesture in the pageant of 
the year. ' • 1 •- • 

Where is anything to equal 
the lyric beauty of the Spring’s 
first yellow, flung with such 
freedom, grace given out with 
both hands unstinted, as if it 
were Nature's joy to give ? We 
can scarcely go a mile without 
being hailed by the Spring 
beauty. Primroses make a car¬ 
pet for the copses ; tossing daffo¬ 
dils, a brave army, go rank on 
rank down the sloping meadow, 
where very soon, in the soft 
marsh, winking marybuds begin 
to ope their golden eyes. Even 
on the banks and stunted hedges 
of the North Country, on heaps 
of shale at pitheads and railway 
sidings, Spring flies her flag. 
There the humble coltsfoot 
comes out, as yellow and gay as 
she can make herself. Crocuses 
flame sunset colour in little 
garden beds, and every flower 
is proud to be there. 

And yet beneath all this gaiety, 
this boundless joy of the new 
year, this paean of praise, there 
is fi hidden, solemn thought. 
Spring is marking time. The 
hounds of the year are on the 
hunt ; we can hear the deep bell 
sounding:. It is one more layer 
of leaves in the woods, one more 
layer of human consciousness on 
the eternal floor, One more ring 
in the tree's girdle, one more 
branch wounded to death by 
the late cold and slipping to its 
fall. Far away from babbling 
brooks and little birds and but¬ 
tercups are the vast silent spaces 
Where God stands winding His 
lonely hour, 

And time and the ivorld are ever- 
in flight. 

We look about, and, behold, 
the year is marching by. Yet 
in the depths of our feelings 
about this season there can be 
nothing morbid ; rather a con¬ 
sciousness of the beauty of death 
in life and life in death, of the 
wheel of existence turning on 
itself and feeding itself. Each 
of the lajrers of leaves sinks in 
the mysterious earth to give its 
share of power to the searching 
roots delving deep down for life. 
Each life laid down becomes part 
of the rich human essence. The 
spirit ’ sinks to its decay and 
rises. Not only in churches, but 
at Spring’s altar everywhere, we 
hear the triumphant cry : 

1 am he that liveth and was 
dead ; and, behold, I am alive for 
evermore; 
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The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



The Madness 

Qur economic relations with Argen¬ 
tina are strange indeed. 

British investors have furnished 
£500,000,000 of capital to give Argen¬ 
tina a meat industry and interest can 
only be received here in the meat 
produced. No imports from Argen¬ 
tina, no interest! / ‘ 

Yet we are asked to cut off Argentina's 
meat and thus ruin the industry we.have 
helped to build . 

. © 

Boys and Girls of England 

Qdmmander J. B. Adams, secretary 
of the King’s Jutnlee Trust, 
which aims at collecting £4,000,000 
to give the poor boys and girls of the 
nation a decent outlook on life, 
reminds us that in County Durham 
alone there are likely to be in 1937 as 
many as 30,000 boys from 14 to 18 
who will not be required by the 
industries of the district. . 

But are we really looking forward to 
a future in which nothing is done to 
put this mad world straight?. 

Surely before 1937 the nation will 
have done more than to found Boys 
Clubs, excellent as they may be. 
County Durham must be organised so 
that its youth will not be “ surplus.” 

; ■ ©- - - 

In 20 Years 

^/e are much interested in Lord 
Stonehaven’s talk with an Austra¬ 
lian who told him that one of the 
effects of television will be that in a 
short time the people of Melbourne 
will have London newspapers on their 
breakfast tables on the day of 
publication. It is perhaps ten years, 
since we predicted that this would 
be, but we still fear that Lord Stone¬ 
haven’s Australian friend is a little too 
optimistic. 

Perhaps it will be twenty years 
before the prophecy comes true. 

© • 

The Strain of Athletics 
*"pHE sad death of a boy while exer¬ 
cising to keep himself “ fit ” has 
again directed attention to the danger 
of putting severe strains on all sorts, 
and conditions of youthful lives. . 

It is easy to forget that the human 
body is a machine made up of deli¬ 
cately balanced parts. A heart that 
may be fit to pump blood for sixty or 
seventy years may easily be so much 
weakened by an undue strain as to 
collapse immediately or shorten life. 

. © 

The Rooks and the Man 

\ t /e like that story from Haute- 
Savoie, the mountainous region 
of France, which tells us that M. 
Crapiz went out with his rifle and 
brought down a bird, and that when 
he went to pick it up the rest of the 
rooks attacked him in such numbers 
that he had to take refuge. 

We hope M. Crapiz is quite well, 
but wc hope the story is quite true. 


Uglier Every Day 

W E believe the whole country will 
■; share the exasperation of Lord 
Mottistone at the Government’s delay 
in introducing the Ribbon Develop- 
.ment Bill. 

The countryside grows uglier every 
day. It has been growing uglier 
every year while Governments have 
come and gone, and no Government has 
cared enough to raise a finger to stop it. 

It is more than time that we were 
saved from the folly of building great 
roads for speculative builders to set 
up their shanties on, and we may 
accept with great satisfaction the 
assurance that the Government will 
speed up its Bill. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

CJome people refuse to wear glasses 
even when they need them. Afraid 
they will be spectacles, 

0 

(Central African' natives sleep with 
their heads on stones. The babies, 
of course, prefer to be given a rock. 

0 

A man sent a message scratched on 
butter. Hoped it would run. 


Peter Puck Wants To Know 



If it is legal to shoot Him stars 


Anglers are usually thinkers. Their 
thoughts follow the same line. 

0 

Modern houses have room for every¬ 
thing, declares an architect. In¬ 
cluding improvement. 

0 

A.N American bought a mansion in 
' three minutes. On tick ? 

. 0 

Tun numbers of visitors to Canvey 
Island each summer never fall Off. 

0 

\\/e read of a gale that rushed through 
London at 70 m.p.h. Where was 
Mr Hore-Belisha ? 

0 

M ANy a small shopkeeper is rolling 
in money. Has a good turn over. 

0 ' ; 

One of the prettiest girls in a beauty 
contest was extremely pale. But 
her prospects were rosy, 

© 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the. World 
W E have now 24 British charities for 
the blind. 

Jn one year there have been over 8000 
* convictions for noise nuisances. 
JUST AN IDEA 

How many a man living has been a 
slave who , now that he is dead, has 
more power than kings ? 


Mother’s Help 

By Mother 

Deside the kitchen table 
She stands upon a chair, 

A lass of nigh three summers 
' With crown of golden hair ; 

And like a robber baron 
Her toll of all she’ll take, 

A raisin from the pudding, 

A cherry from the cake. 

She asks a hundred questions 
Until my senses reel, 

She tries to chop her fingers 
When I am chopping peel. 

She asks to stir the batter 
And overturns the bowl, 

She fetches me the butter 
And drops it in the coal. 

Then, when my trial’s over, 

To Daddy’s arms she’ll fly, 
And'T’ve been helping Mijmmie!” 
I hear the torment cry. 

© 

The Little Adventurer 

By the Pilgrim 

Comething done in the name of 
discipline made us sad the other 
day. We saw a child wounded, per¬ 
haps for life, without a finger being 
laid on him. 

We had called to see an acquaint¬ 
ance, and were talking with him in 
the dining-room when we heard the 
sound of eager feet in the hall. The 
door was flung violently open, and a 
little fellow of five ran into the room. 
Breathless and with dancing eyes, hie 
shouted, ‘ ■ Daddy ! Mr Columbus 
discovered America! ” 

“ Arthur,” said his father, “doors 
are made to be closed.” 

Obediently the child went from the 
room, closing the door softly behind him.' 

“Discipline,” said his father; but 
we, who had seen the light die out of 
the little adventurer's eyes, thought 
perhaps another word would have 
been more suitable. Doors are meant 
to be closed, we agree; but they are 
meant to be opened to all the wonder 
of a world bigger than that of which 
Columbus dreamed. 

' © 

The Daffy 

A daffodil priced at £20 a bulb was 
exhibited at Spalding Bulb Shmv. 

A daffodil for twenty pounds ! 
However new and rare, 

I would not buy that daffodil 
Were I a millionaire. 

And yet, when not a flower is seen • 
And winter winds blow chill, 

I’d give that twenty pounds to see 
One common daffodil. j.f. 

His Last Prayer 

Almighty God, we thank Thee for 
this new day, Thine own gift to us. 
Help us' to spend it as for Thee. 
Continue to us Thy loving-kindness. 

Grant us in all our duties Thy help • 
in all our dangers Thy protection ; in 
all our difficulties Thy counsel. Give 
us pure eyes to behold Thy face, dean 
hearts to love Thy law, ready hands to 
do Thy will.' 

Bless us this day in our work and 
recreation and grant that our friend¬ 
ships may be sanctified by friendship 
with Thee. 

. The last ..prayer of Dr Littlejohn, 
Principalof Scotch College, Melbourne 
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A GOLD MEDAL FOR 
THE CAPTAIN 

THE WORLD’S OLDEST 
SCULPTOR 

Creator of the Quadriga on 
the Love of Beauty 

CAPTAIN ADRIAN JONES AND 
HIS FAMOUS WORK 

Everybody will be delighted that 
our sculptors have been doing’honour 
to Captain Adrian Jones; the gold 
medal of the Royal Society of British 
Sculptors was given to him at dinner 
' the other night. 

We liked most of all at the dinner the 
speech of Sir Herbert Samuel, who, in 
speaking of the beautiful monuments 
Captain Adrian Jones has set about our 
capital, contrasted them with the works 
of Mr Epstein, especially his Rima. 

A Tragic Memorial 

Rima is, of course, the tragic memorial 
in Hyde Park which so pitifully mis¬ 
represents the man it memorialises, Mr 
W. II. Hudson. Sir Herbert Samuel 
said that the Rima of Hudson was a 
nymph-like creature, who lived in the 
trees of the primeval forests of South 
America ; who wandered from tree to 
tree and was almost invisible in the 
foliage. The statue of Rima, he thought, 
should portray Hudson’s idea. He 
would therefore suggest to the First 
Commissioner of Works (who was a 
guest at the dinner) that.. he should 
plant some leafy creeper in the rear of 
Epstein's work in order that it might 
ensure for the sculpture an invisibility 
of the original. 

We feel sure that Captain Adrian 
Jones, sitting there full of energy in 
spite of his 90 years, agreed with Sir 
Herbert Samuel, for he loves truly 
beautiful things. We have lately been 
to see him at his studio, and found in his 
company that delight which we must 
always have in the presence of his work. 
What he would like to impress on our 
younger sculptors, he says, is that it is 
far better to work in a beautiful rather 
than in a haphazard way. He cannot 
bring himself to believe that ugliness 
and incongruity without any beauty can 
ever be called art. " God did not create 
human beings or animals in their most 
beautiful forms," says Captain Jones, 
“to be made a laughing-stock by man." 

Famous Equestrian Groups 

We found the captain, the world's 
oldest sculptor, sitting at the window in 
his charming house in Chelsea. A tall, 
distinguished figure, he still bears the 
look of the man who served with the 
Forces for 23 years before settling down 
to an artist's life. 

Across the garden is the huge studio 
where some of the most famous eques¬ 
trian groups in London were modelled. 
The sculptor was looking back on 
40 years of work done there, turning 
over ideas of figures still to be shaped, 
and reminding himself that he is 90 
and must go easy. 

The Much-Loved Quadriga 

Horses and horsemen, chariots of 
peace and chariots of war, haunt the 
dreams of this shaper of beautiful 
forms. One horse, taut and still, 
stands on the mantelshelf near his 
chair—a small bronze of Persimmon, 
King Edward's favourite horse, the life- 
size figure of which is at Sandringham. 

One of his groups, the/,much-loved 
Quadriga, on its arch ^tnfiyde Park 
Corner, has . haunted the dreams ‘ of 
many people who can only admire and 
follow where others create and lead. 
Thousands of workers pass by its 
gleaming shapes every day, for it looks 
down on what is perhaps the busiest 
corner of the world ; and to some have 
come precious moments when it has 
seemed that the consciousness of beauty 


The Flying Taxi 





The Miles Merlin in flight 



A new British taxiplane, the Miles Merlin, has been tested recently at Reading. With a 
pilot and four passengers it has a speed of 160 miles an hour, and carrying only one 
passenger it has a range of 1400 miles. 


Continued from the previous column 

has dropped like a gold flower into the 
patchwork of their workaday lives. 

Seen from the road, * those steeds 
surmounting the arch seem light, fan¬ 
tastic creatures o f the air and su n. They 
are really twice life-size. One of the 
merriest souvenirs of . the sculptor is a 
photograph of a studio tea-party for 
four—table, chairs, and all held inside 
the frame of one of the horses, as if 
in a little cave. Another delightful 
memory is of a birthday in 1910 when 
the last of the Quadriga horses was 
finished, and the rearing shape towered 
over the heads of a happy crowd. 

From this studio, where so many 
dreams of past greatness linger, horses 
have gone out over the seas, carrying 
the English tradition into the Empire. 
There are huge pictures of great dis¬ 
tinction here, painted when the sculp¬ 
tor's hand and eye sought another 
medium for his art. There are models 
for groups in silver, competition groups 
which failed—dreams that never came 
true, telling their poignant story of 
noble endeavour. This old soldier- 
artist knows as well as anyone that a 
man cannot win all his battles, and that 
the strength of life is as much measured 
by loss as gain. 

One of the groups very dear to him 
is a small model of the last big work 
he achieved—the Cavalry Memorial at 
Stanhope Gate, Hyde Park—showing 
his original design for the reliefs. 
Few people know that on the panels of 
this lovely memorial are endless details 
of military dress and accoutrement, so 
that soldiers poring over the bronze 
procession can recognise regiments and 
ranks, and reconstruct their history. 
This group, which was unveiled m 


May 1924, is truly the old man’s Ben¬ 
jamin, his latest and favourite child. 
Amid the golden/ hazy lights of his 
90th spring he. sits looking back on 
the precious years of its creation. A 
beautiful glow falls on the bronze boy, 
with his leaping sword, the deathless 
saint who is for ever treading the 
dragon down and keeping alive an old 
and cherished tale. 

Like all his sculpture, its actual shap¬ 
ing was achieved in quick, tense hours. 
He was always a swift worker, and he 
knew that the best carving is done in 
a man's brain before his hand touches 
the marble. With a born instinct for 
animals, a mastery of form, and a 
clear conception of purpose, his thought 
was always flying ahead of the tool. 
Something of that eagerness, that 
unswerving intention, is in all his work, 
particularly in the bronze St George 
at the Stanhope Gate of Hyde Park. 

Now and again the sculptor makes a 
little tour of some of his London groups: 
the Royal Marines Monument in St 
James's Parle, the stately Duke of Cam¬ 
bridge in Whitehall, the Quadriga at 
Hyde Park,Corner, and ends at Stanhope 
Gate, looking again at the St George, 
living again the battles won in the work 
which now stands as a tribute to the 
character and genius of Adrian Jones. 
Who would not like to come across him 
standing there, looking at his work ? 
And who is there who would not love to 
feel as he must feel when he looks up 
at the Quadriga, London's proudest 
sculpture, and remembers that his right 
hand fashioned it—his good right hand, 
his gay and gallant heart, and his looking- 
forward mind, for his Quadriga does 
look forward ; it is Peace riding over 
London on wings and horses. 


CHRISTIAN OR 
PAGAN? 

THE QUESTION FOR 
GERMANY 

The Meaning of the Silence of 
the Church Bells 

VIOLENT HANDS ON THE 
CHURCH 

It was a melancholy Sunday when 
the bells in hundreds of the churches of 
Germany ceased to ring out their j oyous 
summons to prayer and praise, silent 
in protest against the high-handed 
action of the Nazis in sending Evangel¬ 
ical pastors to a concentration camp. 

Though matters quietened down for a 
while with the resignation of Dr Jaeger 
and Herr Hitler's promise last October 
that there should be no more State 
interference in the Church conflict, there 
has now been a renewal of the trouble. 

The Hitler Youth Movement 

In addition to the resentment at 
Dr Mueller still retaining his position 
as Reichbishop, there is a strong feeling 
among religious people, in Germany, 
both Protestants and Catholics, against 
the claim of the State to control the 
whole of Germany’s youth, body and 
soul. ; The Hitler Youth Movement 
has absorbed by compulsion the youth 
. organisations previously associated with 
the Churches, and some of the ideas 
being instilled into the minds of 
Germany's young.people are distinctly 
pagan. The man responsible for the 
training of all German youth is Herr 
Rosenberg, who has written a. book 
saturated with the pagan spirit. 

The leaders of the Confessional Move¬ 
ment, therefore, drew up a manifesto, 
to be read from the pulpit on March 10, 
which stated that the new religion made 
a god out of race and usurped the faith 
in the eternal kingdom of Jesus Christ. 
While recognising the authority of a 
State founded and limited by the Word 
of God, the Church could not incline 
toward those new claims of the German 
State to bind the conscience, a power 
which belonged to Christ alone. " Even 
in the face of force," concluded this 
courageous manifesto, " the Church 
will not cease to preach the Gospel." 

The Submarine Commander 

For their share in drawing up this 
document four pastors of Hesse were 
arrested and sent to a concentration 
camp at Dachau. Prayers of inter¬ 
cession were said in the Evangelical 
churches for these men, with the result 
that other pastors were arrested, includ¬ 
ing Bishop Marahrens of Hanover and 
Dr Breit, the adviser of Bishop Meiser 
of Bavaria, who was arrested last year 
but reinstated later. 

The pastors have been forbidden to 
mention the names’ of their arrested 
colleagues, but Dr Niemoeller, the sub¬ 
marine commander in the war who 
refused to give up his ship to the 
Allies, and now the leader of the Evan¬ 
gelicals, has continued to announce to his 
large congregation in Dahlem what i? 
happening in this fight for conscience. 

Intervention By the State 

The little body of Free Reformed 
congregations led by Karl Barth, the 
professor of theology who was dismissed 
from Bonn University, decided to form 
a university college of its own entirety 
free from State control, and here, it is 
hoped, the teaching of Christianity will 
be possible without Nazi influence. 

On the other hand, there is a definite ■ 
movement in Nazi circles toward inter¬ 
vention by the State which would place 
the Churches under one of the Govern¬ 
ment Departments. It is the old idea 
which started the struggle, and it is 
not yet dead. It remains to be seen 
whether the spirit of paganism whicli is 
inherent in the Nazi movement will 
conquer Christianity under Hitlerism. 
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INDIAN SCOUT’S 
ARROW 

Wonderful Display For 
the Viceroy 

A SWORD DANCE AT DELHI 

A correspondent of The Times sends 
from Delhi a fascinating account of a 
rally of Scouts before the Viceroy and 
Chief Scout of India, Lord Wiljingdon. 

After remarking that Asolca left edicts 
recommending obedience . to parents, 
kindness to all living things, respect for 
religion, submission to teachers, the 
virtues of charity, and inculcating ideals 
of service, to mankind akin to the Boy 
Scout code, which insists on each boy 
performing a gbcid deed every day, the 
correspondent says J v 

It is a moot point whether, a London 
Boy Scout, could cut a string with an arrow 
shot in such a ivay that a suspended floral 
garland would fall over . the neck of a 
brother Scout, This ivas done by a Delhi 
boy at his first shot. The Moslem lads who 
did the Pathhani Dance with all the throb 
of a frontier tribal ceremony could give 
the dancers of Scotland lessons in the art 
of dancing with swords. To hear an Indian 
boy emitting the call of a peacock is to 
fancy that that bird has found an imitator 
more real than the real thing. 

Who can doubt that the Scout piovc- 
ment is teaching the boys of every land 
to respect all races ? 

WORDSWORTH’S RIVER 
! Reclaiming Land From 
the Duddon 

A scheme is proposed for reclaiming 
ten square miles by building a great 
dam at the Duddon estuary, the mouth 
of the river which moved Wordsworth 
to so many of his sonnets. 

In them he describes the trees and 
flowers on its banks, its stepping-stones, 
and a faery chasm which appeared to 
him majestic where it expanded. 

Over smooth flat sands 
Gliding in silence with unfettered sweep ! 

The River Duddon forms the boundary 
between Cumberland and Lancashire, 
and the railway between the . two 
counties has ’To go many miles inland 
to connect the two seaports of Barrow- 
in-Furness arid Millom. Millom Harbour 
ships 10,060 tons of iron ore a year. It 
is suggested that if the estuary were 
reclaimed not only would it be available 
for. agriculture but would give access to 
huge deposits'of iron ore believed to be 
under the sands. / , ' ' 

If the reclamation scheme is not 
adopted there are alternative schemes 
for a road and railway bridge across the 
mouth of the estuary or a tunnel under it. 

The schemes have been suggested to 
the District Commissioner for Distressed 
Areas, of which West Cumberland is one.' 

; C.N. JUBILEE NUMBER 

The C.N. next week will contain a 
splendid Jubilee Supplement, telling i n 
words and pictures the story' of the 
King’s reign. ; ■ .. 

A feature will be one of the; biggest 
pictures the C.N. has ever published, 
showing King George surrounded by 
men in all walks of life who. have helped 
to make his reign famous. . ■■/.- - 

As there is sure to be a big demand for 
tins special issue,; please be sure of a 
copy by ordering it now; and if you have 1 
friends abroad, please order an extra 
copy to send to them. 


THE TONIC 

Mrs Holden of Southport has been 
ill for several months. During that 
time she has made 50 scarves, each a 
gift for some poor child. 

What a very much better way of get¬ 
ting well than idly being sorry for one¬ 
self j>s this energy, for other people 1 
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Jubilees of Jubilee Year 


It is to be a great Jubilee Year, but,, 
1 the King is not alone among his 
people in keeping jubilee. There are 
other Silver Jubilees, with Golden 
Jubilees of things that happened 50 
years ago, - and Diamond Jubilees of 
great events of 60 years ago. 

, Take the Diamond Jubilees first. It is 
the Diamond Jubilee of a day in the 
House of Commons when Mr Plimsoll 
made sure that the Plimsoll Safety Line 
should be painted on the hulls of ships 
so that rotten merchant vessels should 
not again be sent out from British ports. 
It was a great event, and we delight to 
think that, though Mr Plimsoll was 
‘removed from the House of Commons 
for making a scene, he now stands in 
bronze on the Thames Embankment. 

It is the Diamond Jubilee of the 
British purchase .for ^4,000,000 of the 
Khedive’s shares in the Suez Canal, 
which gave this country control of the 
canal and made secure the way to 
India. It was ‘one of the most important 
events of its generation. 

1 Trade Union Magna Carta 

v This year also the Trade Unions 
should celebrate the Diamond Jubilee of 
their Magna Carta, which made legal 
their right of concerted action in strikes. 

If we look abroad for a moment 
France can celebrate this year the solid 
foundation 60 years ago of the French 
Republic ; it is its Diamond Jubilee. 
Also it is the Diamond Jubilee of the 
International Postal Laws, which joined 
the civilised nations together in a new 
bond just Go years ago. 

Next October Newnham College for 
Women will celebrate the Goth anniver¬ 
sary of its foundation, so that it is the 
Diamond Jubilee of one of the great 
emancipations of half the King's sub¬ 
jects in the homeland. 

. Other Diamond Jubilees of public 
institutions are those of the Science and 
.Art Museum at Edinburgh, of Liverpool 
Street Station (which opened a new gate 
to East London), and of Alexandra Palace, 
which replaced on Muswell Hill the 
building burned down two years before. 

Also'it is the Diamond Jubilee of 
the. little known but greatly, valued 
M.A.B.y.S. the Metropolitan Associa¬ 
tion - for Befriending Young Servants, 
which now has 6000 members and does a 
friendly service to girls away from home. 

First Channel Swim 

Just 60 years ago Captain Webb swam 
the Channel, the first man to do so ; it 
is therefore the Diamond Jubilee of this 
„ exciting swimming, event. He crossed 
from' Dover to Calais in 21J hours, 
without even touching a boat on his way. 

It is the Diamond Jubilee of a sporting 
event of even wider interest, the first 
game of lawn tennis played in public. 
It took place on the court of the Wimble¬ 
don High School for Girls; . so that 
’ Wimbledon, where afterwards the first 
championships were played, is in every 
way the cradle of the game. , 


The Golden Jubilees begin with one 
never to be recalled without regret, for 
it is 50 years since General Gordon was 
isolated in Khartoum, and the relief 
expedition under Lord Wolseley failed to 
reach him in time to prevent his murder 
by the Mahdists. * It is one of the most 
pathetic tragedies in British history, ? 

A happier Golden J ubilee is that of the 
revised translation of the Old Testament, 
a work which, has not become very 
popular but is of vast importance. 

It is the Golden Jubilee of three great 
public works—the Severn Tunnel com¬ 
pleted in England, the Canadian Pacific 
Railway in Canada, and the beginning 
of the Manchester Ship Canal. * 

The Silver Jubilees 
Now for the Silver Jubilees to be kept 
in company .with that of King George. 

For one thing, it is the Silver Jubilee 
of .the National Labour Exchanges. 
Offices were opened in 80 districts, and 
from this time onward the country 
became responsible for the unemployed. 

It is the Silver Jubilee of one of the 
saddest events in our Island Story, for 
Captain Robert Scott started from 
England 25 years ago on his second 
Antarctic Expedition, destined to end so 
tragically two years later. 

This very - day April 27 is actually a 
Silver Jubilee, for 25 years ago to the 
day the French ’ airman M. Paulhan 
made the first London-to-Manchester 
flight. It took 12 hours. Who will 
forget that when the great prize was 
offered for this flight to Manchester by 
the Daily Mail one of its rivals thought 
itself clever in offering a fantastic prize’ 
for the first flight to the Moon ! ; - 5 

The Mauretania, now at last sent to } 
the shipbreakers, made one of her great 5 
Atlantic records 25 years ago, crossing 
to New York and back in 12 days and; 
4 hours, with a stop of 41 hours at New 
York. It is wonderful to compare the 
time with the time of today. .> %•; j 
It is the Silver Jubilee also of the first’ 
parliament of the Union of South Africa,’ 
which was opened in November 1910 and: 
began a new era for that great Dominion. 

Halley's Comet ' 

In the same year. Portugal became a 
republic and Montenegro a' kingdom, 
and Halley's Comet swept the. globe 
with its tail without producing /any 
noticeable effects. • v 

It is also the Silver Jubilee this year 
which tho B.B.C.’ should keep, for it is 
25 years since the first wireless message 
was sent across the Atlantic between 
Clifden, Ireland, and Glace Bay, Canada, 
3500 miles. •: 

And, if we may not be too modest, 
it is our own Silver Jubilee, for the 
Children’s Encyclopedia was completed 
25 years ago, and the Children’s News¬ 
paper began in its miniature form as the 
Little Paper. We propose to celebrate 
our jubilee more modestly than the 
King, and most gladly do we share in 
the delight of this most jubilant year. 


Up Into the 
Stratosphere 

Flying is Now At the 
Crawling Stage 

Where shall we look for the air 
records of the future ? 

The speed record of over 440 miles 
an hour and the height record of 
47,356‘ feet are held by Italy, and 
France holds- the distance record of 
5657 miles.*'/ , 

These performances are by. no means 
the limit of possibility, and it is likely 
that the stratosphere will be the 
scene of spectacular improvements. The 
stratosphere begins about five and a half 
miles above the Earth and reaches, to 
about 40 miles, and in the upper heights 
where the air is very thin it is known 
that very high speeds will be possible. 

Many countries, including our own, 
are building special machines for the 
stratosphere. In the experimental aero¬ 
plane which the Air Ministry is having 
built it will be necessary to have special 
superchargers for the Bristol engine 
that is to be used. : . 

The Oxygen Supply 

The function of the superchargers is 
to compensate for * the ; difference in 
atmospheric pressure at enormous 
heights compared with the normal. 
They ensure a correct supply of oxygen 
which, with the petrol vapour, forms the 
explosive mixture to operate the motor.’ 

It is of equal importance for The 
occupants of the machine to have the 
correct supply of oxygen, and special 
appliances to '■ assist • breathing will, 
be installed. The .stratosphere is in¬ 
tensely cold, 'and so special heating 
arrangements will be necessary. 

More special equipment will be re¬ 
quired to alter the pitch of the pro¬ 
peller, for a propeller which is very, 
efficient in a normal atmosphere would 
be much less efficient in very thin air 
unless the angles of its blades are 
altered to suit , the changed conditions. 

These are but a few' of the. special 
problems to be considered in making a 
plane for the stratosphere, a region 
which is sure to be reserved for long¬ 
distance travel in the' future, .when 
Australia, it is believed, may be brought 
within 12 hours of England. . , 

Flying as we know it today is like an 
infant at the crawling stage. But we 
shall soon be able to walk and run/ 


What Will the Dominions Say? 


T he British Empire view of world 
events is increasingly important in 
the world, and the Empire’s own view is 
increasingly important to the Mother¬ 
land. We should be careful to follow 
every trend of thought across the seas. 

Both Canada arid South Africa have 
been trying to make clear their position 
in relation to any future war in which 
the Mother Country might be engaged. 

In the Canadian House of Commons a 
resolution re-affirming the Kellogg Peace 
Pact was carried unanimously. By that 
Pact nearly all the nations declared 
that they condemn recourse to war for the 
solution of international controversies , and 
renounce it as an instrument of national 
policy in their relations with one another , 
Mr Bourassa, in moving the resolu¬ 
tion, said : “ In view of the gravity of 
the European situation Canada should 
formulate a peace policy of her own 


frankly, and intimate to Great Britain 
that only so long as she works vigorously 
for peace can she coiint upon Canadian; 
cooperation, and that. if she embarked, 
upon war policies, Canadians will stay 
at home.” ' *. ' 

The Government spokesman said Mr 
Bourassa should be ashariied of his 
attack on Great Britain, and added that 
the British Commonwealth was still the 
world’s best bulwark against war, and 
any proclamation of Canadian neutrality, 
even if it were accepted by hostile 
Powers, \vonld be no solution to the 
problem of international peace. 

At the Imperial Press Conference in 
South Africa a South African spokesman 
declared that the Union was not neces¬ 
sarily involved in. any war waged by 
Great Britain, and added, in effect, that 
it would have to decide any such issue on 
its merits. 


HER BEST FRIEND 
A Woman and Her Dog 

The kindness of the world was made 
very plain the other day when an 
invalid lady was summoned at Black¬ 
pool for keeping a dog without a licence. 

She was so badly injured in . a street- 
accident three years ago /that at 30 she. 
is white-haired and too feeble to go out/ 
She has 19s 6d a week, oritof whicRshe. 
pays 8s 6d for rent. She cannot afford a 
human-helper, but she has trained her, 
dog to go errands for her. * ■; , : 

She s \vrites a note, puts it in a basket, 
and Jack takes it to the shop, bringing 
back the groceries and the change. 

This poor lady could not do without 
her messenger and companion ; but it' 
has been hard to save the money for his 
licence. .. / ! 

She was summoned, and then dozens' 
of people offered to pay for the licence.' 
A solicitor offered to defend her without 
a fee. The magistrates dismissed the 
.case on payment of 4s costs. The 
chief constable, who paid the fine, told 
the court that he found the invalid 
sitting wrapped in a blanket in a 
fireless room. She was desperately thin 
and was starving herself in. order to 
save the money for Jack's licence 
before the case came on. 

We are certain, that she will never be 
so cold or so lonely again.' 
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Pets at School • The Obstacle Race • Carrying a Canoe 




Parade of the Pets—Cat, rabbits, tortoise, and dogs are all brought to school by these Poplar girls and boys during Animal Welfare Week at L.C.C. schools. 


In the Meshes—The obstacle race in a Sheffield school’s sports. Over !—A nine-year-old Leicestershire boy who is an accomplished rider. 


Service Practioe—Playing against a wall helps to Improve tho tennis 
of these girls of Rotherham High School. 
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Summer and Sunshine Come First To The South 


For ten weeks the C.N. Poster Stamps have been calling our 
attention to the Sunny English Riviera, our fine stretch of 
southern seaside towns. We hear much of the natural attrac¬ 
tions of the French Riviera, and lovely it all is, but its weather is 


S UMMER comes first to the South, 
summer and sunshine and the 
swallow. March winds and April 
showers have spread the great green 
southern carpet decked with flowers. 

Our visit may begin where the North 
Foreland juts out into the sea and the 
ships'tliat come from the Port of London 
prepare to say goodbye to the land. 
On the Thames side of the point nestles 
Birching ton, which for nearly all its 
years was just a small Thanet village 
clustering round its ancient parish 
church half a mile inland. It was so 
pretty that nothing seemed wanting to it 
except access to its beach. Gaps cut 
in the cliff have easily furnished that, 
and now it is seaside with sands at the 
foot of the chalk cliffs and a stretch of 
promenade to join it to Margate. 

Margate all know, if only for its 
bracing winds and buoyancy of spirit. 
People go there to be cured of their 
bodily ills, they, remain there longer 
than we.can on this hasty journey for 
pleasure. It has sands along, its six-mile 
front, parks, pier, and lighthouse, and 
many walks, one of which might take us 
as far as Broadstairs. 

The First Bathing-Machine 

They say at Margate that the first 
bathing-machine was introduced on its 
sands just 200 years ago. We are sure 
Broadstairs must have had them when 
Charles Dickens declared that it was one 
of the freshest and freest little places in 
the world. He loved it, and the charm 
he found in its white cliffs and little sandy 
bays, where children always seem at play, 
seems unchanged and unchangeable. 

M argate, Broadstairs, and Ramsgate 
are an inseparable trio, and when 
Charles Dickens was writing Bleak House 
Walter Frith was painting Ramsgate 
Sands, one of the pleasantest remini¬ 
scences of a Victorian day. The old 
radiance clings to it still, and if anyone 
should want to vary it, many a swallow¬ 
like flight may be taken from it to 
Reculver and Richborough, where the 
Romans left their mark, to Canterbury, 
which was the cradle of Christianity, or 
ancient Sandwich, which has kept its 
splendours as a Cinque Port, though 
time and tide have set it now far back 
from the sea. If our day's trip takes 
us as far as Reculver we might well 
extend it to Whitstable of the oysters, 
and to Herne Bay, where there is a 
delightful air of repose and where never 
wind seems to blow too loudly on its 
placid Kentish shore. 

Always Something To See 

Herne Bay is on the north of Kent, 
Sandwich and Deal are on the east; but 
oftenest the sea breaks gently on this 
coast also because the Goodwin Sands, 
so treacherous to mariners, are a break¬ 
water which makes the Downs a refuge 
during south-westerly gales for little 
ships. From the long shore of Deal 
there is always something to see—the 
liners going by, the fishing-boats setting 
out, the warships on their way to 
Dover, the barques and brigantines 
still keeping up the illusion that the 
days of sail are not yet past. Inland 
there are the streets of old Deal and the 
two rugged strongholds of Deal Castle 
and Walmer Castle. Henry the Eighth 
built them; the Duke of Wellington's 
room is one of the sights of Walmer. 

F rom Deal on a clear day we may look 
over to France, and at night easily 
sight the revolving beam of the great 
lighthouse on the French coast. But 
we shall do better still with these 
rewards of long vision at Dover, where 
the white cliffs have been the gate of 
England to homecoming Englishmen for 
centuries. Here there is no calm during 
a Channel gale; when the sea is coming 
in with level rollers at Deal it may be 
breaking in towering showers of foam 


over the pier of Dover Harbour. Such 
is the rough welcome the traveller may 
receive; and often enough the Calais 
boat has to be diverted to Folkestone, 
which is the natural port of the steamer 
from Boulogne. But Folkestone, with, 
its windy leas high above the beach 
below, is more of a natural resting-place 
than its neighbour.. 

I T is our part to hasten on toward the 
sunset, marking Folkestone only as 
the first of those southern watering- 
places which stretch in an unbroken 
chain from Hastings, Bexhill, and 
Eastbourne to Newhaven, Seaford, 
Brighton, Worthing, and Bognor. But 
it cannot be without a backward glance 
at some of the places in that enchanting 
Garden of England which, though its 
first name is Kent", embraces also the 
Sussex Weald, the long line of downs, 
and the hills and .dales of Hampshire. 
We cannot forget Tunbridge Wells, with 
its historic Pantiles and memories of 
beau and belle, its woods and common 



not less treacherous than ours; it is often more treacherous; and 
for those who cannot afford to go abroad, or are satisfied with 
simpler scenes, our southern coast has a beauty as enjoyable in its 
way as the southern coast of France. Let us look at it quickly. 


Ofl to the Sunny South 

all set in a country where Crowborough 
Beacon and Ashdown Forest, Penshurst 
of the Sidneys, Bayham Abbey, and 
Groombridge with its moated grange, 
are all near neighbours. Nor when we 
have passed Dungeness, with its bird 
sanctuary, can we. neglect the dream 
towns of Rye on its hill and Winchelsea. 

W it 11 Hastings and St Leonards begins 
the Conqueror's coast, for these 
shores, less threatening than the white 
cliffs farther east, have offered oppor¬ 
tunity to less welcome visitors than the 
sunshine or the birds. Behind the shore, 
the promenade, the streets, and squares, 
the hilly ridge that rises from the sea 
front is now no more than a.barrier 
against unfriendly winds, and the only 
token of the invader of 1066 is the ruin of 
the Norman castle on one of the two clifis 
of the ridge at its eastern end. From the 
castle we may look down on the red 
roofs and narrow streets of old Hastings, 
the fishing port, and compare it with 
the fine modern town with its three- 
miles-long promenade merging into St 
Leonards, dignified and residential. 

Behind Hastings is its historical back¬ 
ground of Battle Abbey and Hursttnon- 
qeaux Castle. Farther east is Bodiam 
Castle, shared with Bexhill, to which it 
is as near, and Bexhill itself, which 
always looks as if it were newly washed, 
is hardly more than a comfortable walk 
from the outskirts of St Leonards. The 
sea front hardly varies from its trim 
tidiness for miles, so that we seem to be 


promenading rather than walking by 
the sea; and where the promenades are 
interrupted the many houses and villas 
take up the tale, preserving for them¬ 
selves, at any rate, the sea view all the 
way to Cooden Beach. 

Here the land curves boldly round 
Pevensey Bay to Beachy Head. The 
bay received William the Conqueror, but 
Pevensey Castle stands on the site of 
two earlier invasions, for it was the 
Roman Anderida, a fortress of the Saxon 
shore which the Saxons captured in the 
5th century. Tall Beachy Head is the 
natural bastion protecting the garden 
city of Eastbourne with its parks, its 
many gardens, and its tennis courts in 
Devonshire Park, where the tournament 
annually played is second in importance 
only to Wimbledon. 

B efore we reach the next of the great 
watering-places, lordly Brighton, we 
pass homelier Seaford, a quiet, old-fash¬ 
ioned town built in a gentle southern slope 
on the shores of a small bay. It has a fine 
seascape framed by the sweep of cliffs 
to the eastward, the Seven Sisters ex¬ 
tending to the valley of the Cuckmerc, 
and the clay-crowned cliff rising above 
Newhaven, and the long breakwater of 
this cross-Channel port. 

At the Foot of the Downs 

Of Brighton there is nothing to be 
said that has not been said before. Its 
situation at the foot of the South Downs 
is alone sufficient to explain a popularity 
which began in Georgian days and has 
never failed. 

From Brighton is a short step to 
Worthing, one of the sunniest places in 
England, and one which with due 
apology might be called the greenhouse 
of the South. Its acres of glasshouses 
supply Covent Garden; its .figs, as all 
know, grow in the open air. 

Here the eastern half of the pleasure 
towns ends, though Southsea, the neigh¬ 
bour of Portsmouth, might put in a claim 
to be numbered among them. Its wide 
common with its banks of flowers, its 
beaches and its pier, its commanding 
view of the Solent and Spithead with the 
Isle of Wight as a background are a 
sufficient warrant. But it is more truly 
the playground of Portsmouth, its busi¬ 
nesslike neighbour. 

F rom Southsea pier a moving panorama 
is always visible of liners coming 
or going to Southampton Water, of 
yachts flitting from Ryde or Cowes, of 
grey warships at anchor or steaming out 
on their lawful occasions. But it is from 
Portsmouth Harbour and dockyard that 
submarine, destroyer, cruiser, or battle¬ 
ship set out, and may be seen in Navy 
Week in mirnic rehearsal of their stern 
duties. Old Portsmouth is full of 
memories of Nelson ; in the dockyard is 
his V ictory, and in. the creek beside the 
dockyard the old Implacable. 

Facing both is Gosport, where half the 
yachts lie and are fitted out. 

An Enchanting Island 

Before, like the yachts, we trim our sails 
for farther west, we may follow one of 
them to Cowes on the Isle of Wight, and 
then go ashore to see something of that 
enchanting island which, though so 
peaceful now, afforded in past times a 
footing for Roman or Saxon before they 
made their spring at the mainland. 
There are the remains of more than one 
Roman villa here, and Carisbrooke 
Castle, nearest the island’s chief town 
of Newport, stands on a hill which was 
a place of defence in Roman times. It 
has small trace of that occupation or of 
any other till the Normans built its keep. 
It is a beautiful old place,, in part a royal 
residence still and once a royal prison, 
for here Charles the First was prisoner. 

Between Portsmouth and the next 
port of. call, Bournemouth, lies the broad 
ribbon of Southampton Water, where the 


greatest of the world’s liners pass and 
repass and, punctual as railway trains, . 
the boats go every day to the Channel 
Islands, dropped like emeralds in the blue, 
Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney, and Sark, j 

B ournemouth, set among pine woods 
and moorlands, is the winter garden 
of the South Coast for a third of the year 
and a town where every prospect pleases 
in spring and summer and autumn. It is ■ 
hard to realise among its chines and cliffs 
or on its six-mile beach the great extent 
a bird’s-eye view would reveal. 

Then comes Poole, with that spacious 
landlocked harbour that does not need 
its fanciful title of the Dorset lakeland 
to assure us that it is one of the most 
alluring stretches of water in England. 
And after Poole ; is Swanage, a peaceful 
town between the headlands of Ballard 
Down and Peveril Point. Old Swanage 
clusters round the south shores of the 
bay, with old grey stone walls and houses 
arising from its narrow streets and stone- 
flagged courts and a mill stream flowing 
tranquilly near the squat church tower. 

The Atlantic Coast 

We have left now the ancient Saxon 
shore and are approaching the Atlantic 
coast of the island, where the chalk thins 
out giving place to the red sandstone, 
which in its turn yields to storm-defying 
granite. Weymouth, with Portland Bill 
thrust out from it, seems to mark the 
dividing line. Weymouth is a fine town 
with a harbour ample enough to hold 
the Channel fleet. Near is the seven-mile 
Chesil Bank, joining Portland with the 
mainland, which stretches westward to 
Lyme Regis and Sidmouth, Exmouth, 
and Torquay. ; 

N one ever saw Lyme Kegis without 
loving its little stone harbour where 
Jane Austen, set one of the scenes of 
Persuasion, though it has a more tragic 
memory than any in that tender 
romance, for it was here that the Duke 
of Monmouth landed to march to his fate 
at Sedgemoor. Exmouth is like none of 
the rest. It glitters whitely on the 
eastern side of the widening estuary of 
the River Exe that has come down from 
Exeter, Here are golden sands, and on 
the opposite side the deep red cliffs that 
every traveller knows at Dawlish. It is 
d wonderful estuary, at high tide or at 
low, where every kind of sea bird seems 
to be paddling. 

Exeter is the most westerly of the 
ancient cathedral towns, with a cathedral 
of utmost beauty set upon its hill and 
surrounded by streets with many old 
buildings 'and houses, of which the 
stateliest is the Guildhall.- The city is 
the gateway to Exmoor and Dartmoor 
as well as to all the soft beauty of Devon. 
To the west lies Cornwall. 

A Rocky Fairyland 

It was not without reason that the 
Cornishman for so long called other 
natives foreigners. It has itself some¬ 
thing foreign about it, and it is not till 
we have rounded the fairyland of its 
rocky promontories and sandy inlets, 
where the streams run sparkling to the 
sea, and come back to Devon and 
Somerset that we are quite at home 
again. On the north coast are stately 
Ilfracombe, with its wonderful coastline 
and three famous headlands; and Lynton 
and Lynmouth, one perched 500 feet up on 
the cliff, its neighbour where the cottages * 
and flower gardens and intersecting 
streams lead down to the snug harbour. 

L ast of all we come to Burnham and 
Berrow, where there is a golf links so 
famous that the golfers can hardly spare 
time to note the wild violets which 
sprinkle its turf, and hills behind that 
are like bird sanctuaries, and a beach 
from which, if there were no curve to 
the globe and our eyes were powerful 
enough, we might look straight across 
the Atlantic to America. 
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Natural Events 
of Next Week 



'oung great tits are getting very perky and 



'he notes of the whitethroat are heard. This 
bird has returned to us from Africa 



'he mullein moth is now seen in England, 
Wales, and Ireland but not in Scotland 



iggs of the Kentish Glory moth may be seen 
n hazel twigs. They are shown here enlarged 



The yellow wagtail has laid its eggs 
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THE ROAD MACHINE 

Science Taking a Hand 

TESTING THE SURFACE 

The growing importance of roads 
lends interest to the work of the Depart¬ 
ment of Scientific and Industrial 
Research. Sub-soils are being carefully 
investigated as affecting surface wear. 

The forces applied to roads by 
vehicles with different tyre equipment, 
wheel load, size of wheel, type of 
springing, unsprung weight, and with 
various inflation pressures of pneumatic 
tyres, are being measured. 

A machine is being developed which 
will produce the same effect on model 
road sections in days as in years, of 
normal wear. Two experimental 
machines with track diameters of about 


A FRIEND OF 

Little Children 

Mr Angus Watson Gives 
His House Away 

The little children of Tyneside have 
come in for a great treat. * ■ - ■ 

Mr Angus Watson, the man of Skipper 
fame and lately Deputy Lord Mayor of 
Newcastle, has presented to the City 
Council his country house known as 
Whitton Tower, which stands in beau¬ 
tiful scenery, as a convalescent home to 
children who are indoor patients at 
Newcastle Infirmary. 

In his survey of social conditions as 
chairman of the Council for Social 
Service in his area, Mr Watson dis- 


Free Rail Travel For 
Boys and Girls 

ow that the Poster Stamp collec¬ 
tion is complete those readers 
who have not sent their entries for 
the C.N. Mapping Test are reminded 
that the closing date is drawing near. 

For the 300 best entries received 
there are awards which total 100,000 
Miles of Free Rail Travel, so if you 
have not filled in on the outline map 
the forty places which appear in The 
Book of the Southern Railway be sure 
to do so now. A successful entry 
may mean free rail travel for your 
family’s summer holiday. Full parti¬ 
culars are given in The Book of the 
Southern Railway which was given 
with the C.N. dated February 23. 


six feet and nearly 40 feet for tests of 
road durability are already in use, while 
a third machine with a track of 110-feet 
diameter is being designed. A special 
16-wheel apparatus for measuring the 
development of surface irregularities 
which shorten the life of roads is being 
employed with these machines. Measure¬ 
ments of the blows imparted to roads by 
moving vehicles are being made with a 
recording apparatus fixed to the rear 
axle of a 6-wheel lorry. Liability to skid 
and side-slip is being investigated. 

This is all work of vital importance to 
millions of travellers. 


RAINBOW RIBBONS 


covered that after leaving hospital the 
children had no opportunity of really 
recuperating their health, and many of 
them returned to hospital again on the 
sick list. Now they will be given a 
proper chance of enjoying the benefits 
of skilled medical treatment. 

FREE WIRELESS 
A Kindly Act in Italy 
and Germany 

We are glad to record that in Germany 
and Italy free wireless is provided for 
many unable to become paying listeners. 

In Italy the number oif subscribers is 
small, for wages are less than here. We 
may dimly imagine what our British 
wages would be if all the coal vanished 
from our mines, so that we had to buy 
it from abroad, as Italy, has to do. The 
Italian authorities therefore organise 
free school and rural wireless. 

In Germany Dr Goebbels, Minister of 
Propaganda, has adopted a policy of 
free wireless for the poor. Many classes 
of needy people are exempted from 
paying for listening, including war 
cripples, the blind, people over 70 years 
of-age,, and the parents of large families. 

SAFETY PAYS 
Rewards For Good Employers 

Three hundred employers in Chile have 
received back a fifth of the premiums 
they .paid last year for workmen’s 
insurance because they had no accident 
in their factories that required medical 
treatment. 


An Idea For May Day 

A maypole is to be plaited at Geneva 
this year, * 

Plaiting the maypole seems to us a 
thoroughly enjoyable custom, a delight¬ 
ful one which is happily still thriving ; 
sometimes it means a rare feast of 
flowers for those in dingy towns. 

It is expected that Geneva's maypole 
will be plaited on May 18, Goodwill Day. 
The strands will be of all the colours of 
the rainbow, ribbons handwoven by the 
distressed Armenian war refugees, of 
Aleppo, Syria, who have been making 
rainbow peace flags and tablecloths to 
earn a little money. 

The Geneva Maypole is the idea of 
Moto Edith Roberts, who looks after the 
work at Aleppo. She would like to 
know that other rainbow maypoles 
will be plaited in other parts of the 
world. Many schools do weaving, and 
could make the strands themselves, 
using the colours which stand for a 
promise of peace and goodwill,,, and 
perhaps the Armenian peace flag might 
hang at the top of the pole. Flags, and 
'ribbons if required, can be ordered from 
Moto Edith Roberts, c/o Fellowship of 
Reconciliation, 17 Red Lion Square, 
London, W.C.i. A small flag costs 
is, and a larger one 5s. 

In the merry month of May, either on 
May Day or on Goodwill Day, can we 
not celebrate our charming English 
festival with thisTittle bit of international 
sympathy woven in ? 


Everyone knows that Safety Pays, 
but Chile is clever enough to underline 
the words in real gold. The rewards 
come from the accident section of the 
National Savings Bank, which is for¬ 
bidden by law to make profits. 

THE ONE-PRICE STORE 
A Bill To Stop Them 

The French Government has intro¬ 
duced a Bill to abolish the single-price 
stores which have been opened in most 
big towns in France. 

By selling all kinds of articles at a 
price ranging from three to six shillings 
these stores have undercut ordinary 
shops, whose owners, have protested 
vigorously enough to make the Govern¬ 
ment come to their aid. If the Bill is 
■passed all the stores will be forced to 
close in three months time or change 
their ways. 


A MAN AND A DOG 

Police-Constable Dugnall deserves a 
medal, although he considers that his 
good deed was all in the day's work. 
He crawled 40 feet through a sewer 
at Eastbourne and rescued a dog which 
had run up the pipe at the sea end and 
had been cut off by the tide. 


To any Litter Lout 

The Street is Not Your Dustbin 


II 



\ou can read 
this code 
Message 

• • • ifyou join the 

league of 

Ovaltineys 

QNLY the members of the 
League of Ovaltineys know 
this mysterious code. And there 
are thousands of boys and girls 
now using it, as well as the secret 
signs and signals. 

Wouldn't you like to join them in 
all this jolly fun? Wouldn't you 
like to wear the handsome bronze 
badge of the League, and learn 
how to keep always fit, healthy, 
vigorous and happy ? 

Then be sure to send in your , 
application for membership now. 

Fill up the 
Application Form 
Below 

On receipt of the form below, the 
Chief Ovaltiney will send you the 
official handbook and tell you how to 
get your bronze badge. Send the form 
in an open envelope (id* stamp). 

POST THIS TO-DAY! 


To the CHIEF OVALTINEY, 

The 4 Ovaltine f Factory, 

King’s Langley, Herts. 

I wish to become a member of the League 
of Ovaltineys, Please send me, free, the 
official Handbook of the League. 


Nome ..»»»•••*#»* .*«•«.» 



Address 


(Write in BLOCK LETTERS) 
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DAYS OF REJOICING AHEAD I PI 1 E GOOD E WORK OF ™ E 

THE LITTLE FOLKS HOME 

BEXHIIX-ON-SEA (Seaside Branch of the Queer's Hospital for Children, London, E.2). 

^ MAINTAINED BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS j? 

300 of East London's Poorest Sick Children restored to health and happiness in 1934. 

The Home Needs £3,500 a year 

Please send a gift now to the Secretary at the Hospital, Grateful thanks for the following 

received to 9th April, 1935 : 
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Sb. Anne’s-School, 
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Mrs, Davenport ... 
Club ol Joy Cot, 
per Mlsa Houn¬ 
slow ... 

Miss Mary Horde 
P. W. Vane. 
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The Misses Asquith 
Anson L, Bentley,.. 
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T =jJ>WlJKin's 



Standard , 

K ASSORTMENT* 


FIFTY-FIFTY*TpfFEE anti CHOCOLATf 


Highly concentrated, therefore cheapest• 


mm 


TOOTH paste 


k 


\0fal1Chemists ^ 

Whiter YOU’LL KNOW WHY! 




Your Second 

Five Volumes of 

THE MASTERPIECE 
LIBRARY 

OF SHORT STORIES 

'X - '. . - Are Now Ready 

SEND FOR THEM WITHOUT DELAY 

Token No. 8, to coriiplete your second Gift Voucher, 
appears in The Children's Newspaper today. Send in 
this completed Voucher AT ONCE, together with the 
first if you have not already done so. . . 

Follow the instructions given on the Gift Voucher 
carefully and do not forget to indicate which type of . 
binding.'you have selected— . ’ •. . 

BLUE ART. LEATHER or SUPER DE LUXE 

Your volumes are waiting. Complete Gift Vouchers 
and remittance should be sent to: v . 

The Amalgamated Press Booh Dept, 

(G.P.O, Bon 184a)'; Cobb’s Court , 

Broadway , London, E.C, 4. 

Enclose P.O, for 10s. 6d. for each set of five volumes ■ 

. in.the Art. Leather Binding or £1 for each set of the 
Super De Luxe Edition. ( ' ' 

All applications will be dealt with in strict rotation; 

the sooner you apply the sooner will you receive.these. 

magnificent volumes, of which you will be justly proud.* - 


The Biggest 
Telescope 

Its Mirror Cooling Down 

Ten months is . a long, time for the 
cooling of any object, but this period 
has been allowed for the cooling,of the 
world’s biggest mirror. 

A month or two ago we recorded the 
casting of the 200-inch mirror for the 
world's largest telescope, which is to be 
set up at Mount Palomar in California. 

The red-hot mass of molten glass was 
poured at a temperature of 1472 degrees 
on December 2, For seven weeks it was 
kept at a constant temperature in a 
great steel cylinder 27 feet wide. To 
control its temperature there are 304 
electrical heaters, and day by day the 
mirror is now being allowed to become a 
degree or two cooler. ; It is expected that 
by next November, its temperature will 
have been reduced to normal, and then 
the processes of grinding and.polishing 
will be begun. It will then receive its 
coating of aluminium, which is now used 
for reflectors 'in place of silver be¬ 
cause it makes stars appear brighter 
by concentrating their light. 

This marvellous telescope is expected 
to. bring the Moon within 25 miles of the 
Earth and to solve the problem of the 
“ canals ” on Mars. . 


A BLIND MAN’S SURPRISE 

Here is a pleasing story from the town 
of Invercargill in New Zealand, remind¬ 
ing us of the joy of giving joy to others. 

A pleasant surprise awaited Mr John 
McKinnon, a well-known sightless piano- 
tuner of Invercargill, when he reached 
his home one day recently and found 
that a party of . radio service men were 
erecting a 40-foot mast and the aerials 
for installing a wireless set. As he had 
not ordered a set he inquired in astonish¬ 
ment who had given the workmen their 
instructions, and was told that, the 
set was being installed as a gift from a 
friend who desired his identity to remain 
unknown. This modest’ friend had 
purchased a six-valve set and ordered 
it to be installed for Mr McKinnon. 


HAPPY ENDING TO A FALL 

Cecilia Losse, a Swiss girl who was 
visiting Czecho-Slovakia, had a thrilling 
escape from death when she ascended 
the tower of Brno tovvn hall. 

She leaned out of a window to look at 
the view and overbalanced. The guide 
rushed to her help, but was able only to 
grasp one of her feet. To his horror the 
shoe came off in his hand and Cecilia 
went on falling. 

When she had fallen, head downward, 
about 75 feet her fur jacket caught on 
a projecting gargoyle 15 feet from the 
ground. Fortunately it bore her weight, 
and held her safely until a fireman 
arrived with a ladder and rescued her. 


GOLDEN SANDS 

* The sands of many of our seaside 
towns prove golden for their inhabitants, 
paying a goodly proportion of the cost 
of running the town. 

By owning the bathing-huts, chairs, 
and other amenities on their beach or 
by letting them to the highest bidder, 
the municipality obtains a big annual 
revenue which goes to the relief of the 
rates. Bournemouth, for instance, has 
just reduced its rates with the aid of the 
£55,000 earned by the beach under¬ 
takings, A sum of £*10,000 was received 
in pennies for the use of deck chairs. 


SWAP 

We hear that a Berlin firm, receiving 
an order to construct a broadcasting 
station in Bulgaria;has found it expedi¬ 
ent to take payment in Bulgarian 
tobacco, and also that Palestine, need¬ 
ing to sell innumerable Jaffa oranges, 
has exchanged about 100,000 cases of 
oranges for 70,000 tons of coal from 
South Wales. 


B.B.C. AT SCHOOL 

NEW TERM BEGINS 
NEXT WEEK 

Life Among the Peoples of the 
Great Amazon Forest 

THE COTSWOLD VILLAGES 

The new term of School Broadcasts 
begins next week. Here are notes on some 
of the interesting talks to be sent out by 
the B.B.C. from the National Transmitter . 

Monday 

2 . 5 . We shall hear from Dr Keen why 
it is that shrubs and trees'begin to grow 
again at the coming of Spring, Both 
air temperature and soil temperature 
affect the growth.of plants; Dr Keen 
will show the relationship between the 
weather and plant behaviour. 

2 . 30 . Last term Professor Power de¬ 
scribed the invasions of the barbarians, 
first in the great Eastern Empire of 
China and then in the Western Empire 
of Rome. It took the barbarians about 
500 years to settle down in the Western 
part of the Roman Empire, and Professor 
Power will describe the great civilisation 
they gradually built up there, 

Tuesday 

11 . 30 . The Regional Geography talks 
this term will deal with the’ sim¬ 
pler - communities in. North and South 
America,. Today Mr J. Duval Rice is 
to describe the life and customs of the 
tribes who inhabit the densely forested 
regions of the Amazon Valley. Some of 
these tribes have .made contact with 
civilisation through trade, but there are 
some which are completely isolated. 

2 . 5 . Mr Noble Rollin is to give.a talk T 
on birds, and it is hoped that listeners will 
hear a reproduction of part of the dawn 
chorus which Mr Rollin is to describe. 
3 . 35 , Mr Leonard Woolley will describe 
.the discoveries made during the recent 
excavations at the ancient city of Ur. 

Wednesday 

2 . 5 . In the early days of weaving and 
spinning machines, when for the first 
time factories were set up and installed 
with complicated and efficient machinery, 
people found it very difficult to accustom 
themselves to the changed conditions. 
In the British History talk today we are 
to hear about these new factories and 
the changes they made in the lives of the 
people, in both town and country, 

2 . 30 . Mr S. P. B. Mais has already 
talked about the fun of writing letters, • 
diaries, travel books, story books, 
biographies, and autobiographies. Now 
he is going to deal with verse, and the 
fun of singing a story instead of telling it. 

Thursday 

11 . 30 . In the Districts of England 
talks this term we are to hear about the 
Thames Valley and the special charac¬ 
teristics of the countryside through 
which the river flows. In the first talk, by 
Mr S. P. B, Mais, we shall hear about the 
beginnings of the river in the Cotswold 
Hills and the life and historical associa¬ 
tions of the quiet valleys near its source. 
2 . 5 . Last term Commander King-Hall 
described how the country is governed 
as a whole. This term he will talk about 
the ways in which the special affairs of 
each district are dealt with, that is, how 
local government works,. The first talk 
is about the county council., 

2 . 30 . In the first talk on How Animals 
Feed Professor Mackinnon is going to 
describe how their apparatus for eating, 
drinking, and digesting differs according 
to the kind of food they eat, 

Friday 

2 . 5 . The Travel Talk today will con¬ 
cern Tropical Timbers from Siam. 
Captain F. McDermott will tell us about 
the journey of a log from the tropical 
forests of its origin, along many hun¬ 
dreds of miles through forests, clearings, 
rivers, and towns, to the timber yards 
wherfc it is finally kept before being 
shipped to other ports, or used for 
building. This log has many adventures 
and some queer experiences. 
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The chiel stars 
of Serpens, the 
Serpent 


THE CELESTIAL 
SERPENT 

IN THE EASTERN SKY 

Stars That Symbolise Man’s 
Struggle With Evil 

ANCIENT CONSTELLATIONS 

Ely tho C.ISI. Astronomer 

The stars composing the ancient 
constellation of Serpens (the celestial 
Serpent) may be easily identified in 
the eastern sky with the .aid of Jupiter, 
now the brightest object in the south¬ 
east after 9 o'clock. 

The stars of the head-half of Serpens 
extend from the Northern Crown, de¬ 
scribed last week, in a southerly direction 
toward Jupiter and for about half the 
apparent distance. None is very bright; 
but all may be identified with the aid of 
the accompanying star-map, especially, 
the five stars composing the Head of 
the Serpent which form 
a distinct X, readily 
recognisable just below 
the Crown if the night 
be clear and dark. 

The . centre portion of 
the Serpent's long body 
coils round Ophiuchus, 
who grasps it, while the 
tail portion, known as 
Serpens Cauda, extends 
beyond Ophiuchus. 

■r For at least 5000 years 
and in a time before 
that of Abraham the stars in this 
winding constellation would appear to 
have represented the personification of 
evil in that most hated of reptiles, the 
Serpent. Ophiuchus, the great constella¬ 
tion to the" east of tlie stars we arc 
considering, means Serpent-holder, and 
curiously enough, while he is striving 
with it with his hands; he is also crushing 
the Head of Scorpius (the great Scorpion) 
with his foot. 

The ancient Hebrews also and the 
Greeks before the time of Homer knew 
the stars of these constellations as repre¬ 
senting strife with creatures of evil; 
while in the oldest star-map of the con¬ 
stellations as a whole, that of the Roman 
Geruvigus, compiled nearly 2000 years 
ago, Ophiuchus is pictured together with 
the Serpent and Scorpion almost as they 
are shown nowadays. 

Alpha, the brightest star of the 
Serpent, also known as Cor Serpen t is ^ 
(the Serpent’s Heart), is of 2*8 magni-* 
tude and a sun much larger than ours; 
it is 4,493,000 times farther away and re¬ 
ceding from us at about 14 miles a second, 
its light'taking 71 years to reach us. 

The Serpent’s Head 

Beta, in the Head of the Serpen t, is a 
still greater sun, 102 light-years distant. 
Gamma, in the Serpent’s Head, is a sun 
similar to our own, but 2,658,000 times 
farther away, its light taking 42 years 
to reach us.. 

Iota, also in the Serpent’s Head, is an 
immense sun, but at a distance of about 
465 light-years, which accounts for its' 
apparent faintness. The two remaining 
stars in the Serpent’s Head, Kappa and 
the faint Rho, have been found by 
spectroscopic measurement to be about 
250 light-years distant. 

Delta in Serpens is composed, of two 
suns, of third and,fourth magnitude 
respectively, the larger being, as usual, 
yellowish ; they are about 200 light- 
yedrs distant. Epsilon is 90 light-years 
away, while ljttle Lambda is nearest of 
all at 37 light-years distant, or 2,342,000 
times farther than our Sun. G. F. M. 


Mr Henry Coombes, at the age of 92, 
is still in active service as a bellringer 
at Ryde, Isle of Wight. 

Maltese civil servants have now to 
learn the, Maltese language. 

- About 1000 journalists have been 
struck off the registers in Germany 
because they are not of the pure race. 


BONZO 

ODD WAYS OF A TWO¬ 
TOED SLOTH 

A Queer Pet Who Likes To 
Take His Meals Quietly 

THE TWIN BINTURONGS 

By Our Zoo Correspondent 

The Zoo has acquired a companion 
for its lonely two-toed sloth, and the 
two strange lethargic animals are 
settling down nicely in the same cage. 

Until last autumn the two-toed sloth 
was an unfamiliar exhibit because the 
Zoo was seldom able to purchase speci¬ 
mens, and the few that did arrive at 
the menagerie soon perished, for these 
South American creatures do not take 
kindly to captivity and it is not always 
easy to persuade them to eat substitutes 
for their natural diet. 

Great Climbers 

Last autumn, however, two examples 
of the two-toed sloth arrived within a 
few days of each other, and although 
one died the other has taken kindly to. 
the den provided for him, is feeding well, 
and has even become a pet. . 

As sloths must have well-heated sur¬ 
roundings and they are great climbers 
who have difficulty in walking on the 
ground and make a practice of hanging 
on to branches of trees with their strong 
claws and then progressing along in a 
leisurely manner with their bodies facing 
the ground, a cage in the Small Cats 
House was specially adapted for them. 

The sides of the den were furnished 
with rows of wooden bars so that the 
sloths could climb as much as .they 
wished and hang upside down in com¬ 
fort; an electric heater was fitted lip 
against the bars to provide the extra 
heat required and to attract the animals 
to the bars so that they could be seen ; 
and close to this heater a ledge was built 
for the sloths convenience. 

Bonzo’s Favourite Food 

All these arrangements for his well¬ 
being met with the approval of Bonzo, 
the surviving sloth. Soon after he had 
been placed in his zoo home he began 
to make sure of the bars. Then he showed 
his appreciation of the ledge situated 
close to the heater, for he not only used 
the ledge as a resting-place but started 
to carry his food there. 

Apparently Bonzo dislikes moving 
about during a meal, for he goes to great 
trouble to move his rations from the 
feeding-dish to the ledge ; but when he 
starts a meal he refuses to move until 
he has finished/and onlookers think lie 
is living up to the sloth’s reputation of 
being slow and lazy when he wearily 
stretches out to pick up a grape or piece 
of cabbage from the pile of food lying 
at his side. 

Feeding Bonzo is now no problem, 
but during his first days in the Gardens 
he would take nothing but unripe 
bananas. By degrees he started to take 
grapes, and now he eats lettuce, cabbage, 
grapes, bananas, which must be over-ripe 
or green and hard, and brown bread. 

Bubble and Squeak 

He is one of the queerest pets the Zoo 
has had for some time, and it is hoped 
that his new companion will soon become 
equally tame and confiding. 

Two other delightful new pets in the 
Small Cats House are the twin bintu- 
rongs born at the Zoo ’ last autumn. 
While they were with their mother it 
was not always easy to make a fuss of 
the twins because she liked to have all 
the attention; but now that Bubble 
and Squeak have been given a cage to 
themselves they are most anxious to 
make friends with the public.. 

Matthew, the Zoo’s emu, is now sitting 
patiently on eleven eggs.. Six of these 
belong to his own wife, but the other 
five have been sent from Whipsnade. i 


Can 


no one 
control him ? 


Father isn’t through the gate before 
that boy has discovered which 
pocket has got the sweets in it. 
He must smell Rowntree’s Fruit 
Flavours down the road! And then 
no one else stands a chance—little 
monkey! Anyone would think 
grown-ups weren’t just as fond of 
them as he is ! 



Ifou can taste the fruit 

ROWNTREES 



CLEAR GUMS 

( Hard ) 

JUICY-FRUITS 

( Soft) 

FRUIT PASTILLES 

( Medium ) 

SOLD LOOSE 6d. A QUARTER, AND IN 
PACKETS TO SUIT ALL POCKETS 

ASSORTED PACKETS 3d. & 6d. 
Rowntrees offer special packets to introduce • 
you to all three consistencies in a wide range 
of real fruit flavours. Buy one to-day. 

6d. PACKET MIXED JTJICY-FRVITS (l-lb.uet ) 
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HIGH TIDE 

A Gave Mystery 

CHAPTER 19 

An Impossible Story 

pciiEGARAY was scornful. of the word 
^ sea-serpent. 

" I don't like it! " he exclaimed impa¬ 
tiently. “ There’s never a year but some 
fool reports he has seen a sea-serpent, and it 
always turns out to be a school of porpoises 
or a bank of floating weed or a giant squid 
travelling on the surface with one of its 
arms waving in the air. . But give the sea- 
serpent another name and he becomes 
much more probable. 1 • Let's call him a sea 
crocodile, for example." 

" It’s queer how we are influenced by 
’names,’’ remarked Father Juan. " I don’t 
find so much difficulty in believing in a sea 
crocodile. But is there any evidence for it?" 

" Evidence ! " snorted Olazdbal. " Evi¬ 
dence ! You don't want evidence. Padre, 
for what everyone knows. My father's 
cousin heard the thing, and Captain Allarte. 
fished up .part of one off the Grand Banks." 

" Captain Allarte," said Echegaray, " was 
believed to. have hooked a transatlantic 
cable! And your father's cousin—may he 
rest in peace—was apt at times to confuse 
facts with fancies." 

Olazdbal sat bolt upright, and stared at 
Echegaray indignantly. . • 

" He was very sympathetic," declared 
the captain, " and he loved me dearly." 

" No doubt he did," agreed Echegaray 
calmly. " But he once mistook the Moon 
for the Sun in. working out his position, and 
.decided.that he had arrived in the South 
Pacific after twelve hours sail from 
Zuhiaya." /// ! ./ ‘ 

" As the song says," remarked Pablo,: 
feeling it his duty to support'his friend’s 
father's cousin, " it is human to err." 

"It is," Don Ramon said.’ " And so I 
believe everything I hear when I hear it, 
but I test it pretty carefully afterwards. 
Now I have first-hand evidence from men I 
trust that a thing like an enormous sea 
crocodile has been sighted off Graciosa:in 
the Azores, and off-the south-west, coast of 
Sumatra. There is a fairly well-attested cqse 
ofsuch a beast being seen! in the Gulf of 
California, but the. classic instance is tlie 
creature sighted'off the West African Coast' 
by the-British warship Daedalus. It was 
seen in broad daylight by all the men and 
officers of the watch, and they described 
it exactly. It had a long,' powerful neck 
and a smallish head.' . They couldn’t be 
very sure of . its shape below water, but it 
appeared to have a thick body propelled 
by paddles." 

." A survival from the age of. reptiles," 
murmured Father -Juan. " It'seems most 
unlikely." ' y ■!■■..'. • 

" Why ? " asked Echegaray. ."The.croco¬ 
diles survived and the giant tortoise. You'd 
say they " were the / most 7 improbable 
animals if you’d never seen them. And if, 
as they think, it was change of climate 
which wiped out the great reptiles, the 
most likely to survive would be the free-] 
swimniing animals which could seek warmth 
wherever it was." ,. // y ‘ ;y''- ////; ‘ 
i. " ; Thc size of ,your sea crocodile would be 
against it," ’ obj ectcd Father J iiari. "It 

must be a clumsy brute."-' v. ' / y 

' t," Yes./ A school .of. barracuda or a pair 
of grampuses! could probably make' very 
short work of-! it.; Good ! „ Therefore there 
are very few/o f my sea crocodiles, and they 
can only live and;breed in very, protected, 
places—such as the’ underground ;chanhel.?i 
> ; "/Well/’ said Father Juan, " I reserve 
judgment; I am almost Inclined to say, like 
Tertulliah, I believe because, it is incredible. 
What are you going to do ? ‘ /:/ ; /y! 

Echegaray snapped out of his imaginative 
mood and became the, energetic‘shipwright 
of Bilbao.' He sat down at the clesk'ririd 
wrote a brief note.-'*- - :f -\ ; Z . 1 ; : ■ • /‘y \ 

" Captain Olrizdbal,"■ he said, " I want 
you to take.'.this to Pcdro Torrontegui in the 
market of Bijbao, It’s a request Tor one 
crate of oranges."-: ■/ •" ;/-v y-/// .. 

\ " Tofrontegiii doesn't sell oranges," an¬ 
swered Olazdbal! " He’s the head of the 
Communist party in; the Basque provinces.'' 

" I know he is," said Don’ Ramon, " but 
forget it. He's a friend, of mine, and he has 
a kind of orange that I want. / Take’ very 
good care of them and don't put the crate 
near the boiler, or they might'get over-ripe. 
Call at my yard, too, and ask for an out¬ 
board motor to fit Pablo's boat. Here are 
the measurements. - T/T/ '//.' - - ’! ;■*; 

"iRicardito, you're the, best; electrician 
here. Can you and your brother fix me, a 
telegraph ? I want a line that tlie boat can 
drag behind it as it explores the channel 


$ 


Serial Story by 
Geoffrey Household 


beyond the rock, and instruments so that 
a party in the boat can communicate with 
another party at the mouth of the cave." 

" Hal and I will see to that," said Dick, 
" if Captain Olazdbal can bring us from 
Bilbao a mile of cable, well enough insu¬ 
lated to stand being dragged under water." 

Olazdbal made a note of it. • ; 

" And one thing more," said Echegaray, 
" I think you will agree that for the time 
being none of us should speak of our dis¬ 
covery nor of what we intend to do— 
except, of course, to our good friend Don 
Enrico Garland. And I would like you to 
forget the name of my revolutionary friend 
in Bilbao. Do you give me your words of 
honour ? " 

" I do," each of them answered. 

" Plow soon can the Errcguina make the 
round trip, Olazdbal ? ”• 

."If I push her, we’ll be back about 
midday the day after tomorrow," replied 
the captain. * ' •- / / . ' 

■ "Good! I’ll wire the yard to give you 
coal and any stores and money you need." 

The party broke up. An hour later the 
Erreguina was foaming out to sea. Hal and 
Dick were charging storage batteries at 
tlieir dynamo. Pablo was trying not to talk 
in the village tavern—a most difficult task, 
for he looked obviously loaded with secrets. 
And. Echegaray, having stayed to supper 
with Father Juan, was having an argument 
with his host, as courteous and merciless 
as a duel, about the.origin of the Basques, 

CHAPTER 20 

The Crate of Oranges " 

rpJiK next day. and * a half passed very 
- slowly for Dick, although he and r Hal 
worked steadily. ,They made two buzzers 
arid tappers, and. rubbed .up their .Morse: 
code by telegraphing to each other between 
the house and the garden. Dick insisted 
on doing most of the sending. 

"My messages, will be the most im¬ 
portant," he said, "because I'm going in 
the boat." - ‘ ■■ ■* 

f , " You arc not! " answered Hal. 1 * You 
' don't; realise that the party m ; the boat have 
a slim chance of ever getting out alive— 


that is, if there's a word of truth in the 
Whole yarn." 

" Orders ! " said Dick proudly. " Eche- 
! garay wants me." 

Don Ramon and the two brothers 
thrashed the question out at lunch on the 
second day. 

: "There are three people," said Eche- 
< garay, " who have a right to see what is in 
that cave—and they are probably the only 
people who ever will: Dick, because he’s 
gone through more than any of us ; Pablo, 
because lie represents the fishermen, of the , 
[coast; and I, because I want revenge for 
the loss of the San Jos6 and the Daphne." » 

" I don't care, Don Ramon," Hal replied. 
" I'm responsible for my brother. , You’ll 
have to take me, not him." 

" And I’m responsible for the .expedi¬ 
tion," Echegaray retorted. "You know. 
I’d like to take you, but two heavyweights 
in the boat are enough. Arid I do want a 
small third person to look after the motor, 
and the telegraph, for Pablo and . I. will 
have our hands full. Your .job, Don Enrico, 
will be to remain on top of the rock at the 
other end of the .telegraph. 1 I'll see that- 
you are armed, , for I wouldn't be,surprised, 
if you get enough.danger there to satisfy 
even you. Olazdbal.will be standing by off 
the Cave of the'Angels in The Erreguina." 

Hal still shook 'his .head.’. \ ! : .. 

" I’ll toss you for.it," proposed Dick. 

"All right," Hal answered. ‘ 

. Echegaray . whipped a coin. out of. his 
pocket’and slammed it on the table with 
his hand over it. . . / '. ' 

; " Heads, Dick goes iri the boat! • Tails, 
Hal goes ! Do you agree, friends ?-”••’’ 

• .".Right!" they .said, : 

"Heads it is l " .announced Echegaray, 
lifting,his hand and showing'the coin. 

He did’ not ; show the other side of it, 
,;Thatwas a head too. ■ : Echegaray .had 'his 
own reasons for* wishing to; test Dick’s 
courage arid presence of mind!//// 

! / They were, interrupted ■ by/two/stalwart 
' seanien'rolling’a drum of telegraph'crib]e up; 
to the door, and two more carrying the out¬ 
board motor between them. They were 
followed by Olazabal, who looked ready for 
any adventure, with his beret falling over 
one, ear .and an /.expensive cigar nearly, 
burning the tip;of the. other./ ; ', 

"The oranges are still on board," said 
Olazdbal. "Your friend loaded the crate, 
arid told me I wasn’t to move it.** .,!;/' 


u Pine ! " answered Echegaray " And 
now let's pick, up Pablo, and all talfe a little 


trip out to sea. We won’t want 


he crew. 


Jacko Gets the Surprise 


O' 


kNE morning Jacko came across a little 
pile of wood lying in a corner of 
the garden. 

" Coo ! Here’s a find I M he exclaimed. 

■ “ I'll make a box for Dad's gardening 
tools. Won't it be a surprise for him ! " 
* Jacko busily started sorting out the 
bits of wood, which were "all sizes and 
shapes. " Looks as if some good fairy' 
has sent’ these along ! " • he chuckled, 


thin nail. Then he caught sight of 
another and another. : ~ 

Jacko promptly joined in the search, 
and soon both boys were crawling about, 
picking up nails in all directions/ 
Jacko was wildly delighted. He 
fetched a hammer and got to work. 
' Chimp slipped off arid deft him to it. 

The/ job /\yris’ riot nearly.. so easy as 
* jacko expected, > but he J; \yhistled cheer- 



" You blundering little meddler ! he roared 


r Then he ; scampered: oJf ■ to fetch some ” 

! nails ; but his luck was out this time for 
the;tin’ : was ■ empty.■ ' ■. ;• \ ./I ; - •, 

He. was staring ,at it-gloomily when 
Chimp’s: face appeared over the garden 
} wall. / " Hi! You're the very man I . 
want; 1 ' called Jacko.■ " Lend me .some 
’.nails, there's q!,goocl fellow, will you ? " 

• Chimp’ nodded■ arid;disappeared. Pre¬ 
sently he returned arid shook his head, 

" Sorry, old chap," he, said. " Pater's 
locked the.tool-boxi arid I can't find the 
■ key,anywhere."<;•• ■ . ; 

/.’' Suddenly he scrambled over ; the wall 
arid stooped to the ground. Why, look 
at this! " lie cried, picking up a long 


!fully . and- pegged ; away, . till; at last it 
really’ looked something like : a box. * Pic 
was just noisily banging :tiie'last nails in 
when the garden gate Clicked and Father 
Jacko walked Tip the ; path., . / 

Jacko turned a -Hot,’ red face Toward 
him.’ ; ". I say, Dad ! " he cried, dragging 
the box.along.- Shut, your eyes a!jiffy 

and you'11 get a‘ surprise.'' . ’ - ■ ■ 

Father Jacko did. But Jacko got a 
.bigger one—when ; his;: father., grabbed 
him by the collar. .;! . ■ ' , v \ 

" You blundering little, meddler I. " he 
.'roared; , giving hima.^.vigorous; .shake. 
" Yda*ve nailed up that old box which tdoh 
me ages to chop up for firewood l " 


captain ; just you and the engineer will be 
enough." 

They all strolled down to the quay, and 
went on board the Erreguina. jOlazribal 
let the crew go,-and, after exchanging a few 
terse remarks with the engineer on the 
subject of Echegaray's unaccountable 
whims, took the boat down the estuary 
and on into the open sea. 

" We’ll have a taste of the oranges now," 
said 1 Echegaray when they were out : of 
sight of land.; . . ; ... 

He opened the crate. The orar ges were 
of fine size, and very carefully packed. 

" Beauties, aren’t they ? " rema rked Don 
Ramon, choosing one at random, and 
looking it over with admiration. / 

, Pie drew a slit around it with his knife 
and tore off the skin in two halves, which 
came apart much more easily then in any 
ordinary orange. Within was a shining 
steel ball with a wire sealed to iti surface. 
Echegaray broke the seal; pulled the wire,' 
and swinging his arm over Iris heac sent the 
ball hurtling into the sea. 

: There was a flash, a .roar, anc a great. 
spout of .water.. •• • . ^ • 

" Fopd for the beast," said • Ephegaray., 
" You were asking for dynamite, Olazribal, 
blip I expect this rnixture will dc as well. 
It’s .mostly T.N.T." V. ' 

The fruit being satisfactorily tested, they 
/went about and ran; back to/VilJadonga, 
Before taking the crate ashore Echegaray, 
selected three of the bombs arid /eft them' 
on board the Erreguina. ; ; /• 

! " You’ll be our third line o : attack,' 
Olazdbal," he said, "• I don’t suppose you’ll. 
see any fighting,- but we won’t' leave you * 
unarmed." ; . \ ; ; ; - 

; Olazdbal gave a twist, to his 1 beret and r 
weighed one of the deadly.little-fruits.in his; 
-broad malm'.- .Djck looked. up. at;him with 
awe. "The; captain could,hurl death with, 
the. [speed arid accuracy of. mid-off in a! 
Test Match. | 

They carried the crate-up to the house 
and laid it, carefully padded, in the ox-cart, 
together with the drum of cable,! the bat¬ 
teries, the outboard motor, a J tank of 
gasoline, and an acetylene headlight; Pablo, 
and Olazdbal strolled ahead of, pe oxeri, 
which seemed to be imitating thiir; rolling 
walk. Dick rode in the cart, while Hal and. 
Echegaray followed behind,. They, looked, 
like a party of travelling carpenters starting 
out for a new job. ; , . /•- ' 

. Pushing, hauling, and yelling to the oxen, 
they got the cart off the track arid up the 
slope to the oak grove, where they unloaded 
their cargo/ With blocks and tackles they 
edged the drum of cable through the in out h 
' of the cave arid down on to the rock.' /Hal 
and Dick mounted it on an axle po that it 
.; would revolve . freely, /and connected the : 

instruments.; Meanwhile Pablo rind Eche- 
‘ garay attached the ' motor to the - stern";of, 
the boat,'and r Ola zabaP fixed the] head light 
in the bows. At -sunset /they lit naphtha" 
flares on' the rock to illumine .their under-, 
ground workshop. When, Father. /Jiiari, 
arriving /after dinner, peered ifito the cave,/ 
the scene below him with its flatties;; ladders/ 
'arid toiling '/figures, stripped' tc/ -the waist;' 
..reminded/him' of a picture/ of -hell' in an 
ancient Bible. / /;."-/ ; ; /.;/ ',/’)/!;,/■';/■';// 
// Hola’ /padre!.”. called Don Ramon, 
mopping the swriaf from his eyes! , 

!’ *1 Have you got a job. for- me ?; V risked’ 

- the -priest! v ! ; - ':t/ /, : 

: / /" Not riow^-we’re /nearly through. But 
, I will have tomorrow.' Will'you spend a' 
Triorning . with Don Enrico on; top/of the 
rock.?. /, T';T : :/ 

. " Surely,"-answered Father Juan.What 
: will/b/e/our duties • V* - v 'C ""Vi'; •;. !;/ -/’/ 

/ " Eiid/ you ever /hunt rabbits * with/ a ’ 
ferret ?/" asked* Echegaray;/' /Tj / y : : r V;/ 
: ■;. " Yes, as.a .boy." •///!;, ;.,/ / !'/-! : //Y. 

,; .TtWell/; this boat is..th^;ferret /./We are 
, going into The hole after our /rabbit,; arid 
Ave’ll probably kill in the ’darkriess under-- 
ground.;, But ifwe don't we’ 

/ arid. he ? ll> make 5 for /the' mouth b|, his hole. 

; In that case/you 'two will ■’bombard''Him like, 
a' pair/ofli u liter s'."/. / •,;\ /;. /; • '• /; > ; / 1; 

.And/if, the ferret-never comes/ out ? 

' inquired ./Father Juan. ;,//// v 

, Luck is the master of all, as the' song 
says," ' answered Pablo.. ‘/ Moreover,/ the 
ferret has'sharp teeth." / / -- ;;r : - 

He,pointed to the rack of steel balls, now 
stripped of their disguise. ' '/T . . / • * 

’;- " Hm’m,",said Father Juari, " I suspected: 
that your oranges would be something of 
that sort. If ever your friend uses those on 
, human beings,. Don /Ramon, I’ll corisidcr 
; myself absolved of my.promise." •: T. . / ; 
/ ’ ."./Wheri/he does V use /them," replied 
/ Echegaray,' there won't be any more need 
‘of secrecy." ' 1 % ‘ ■‘ r ■ ’' 

TO -RF. CONTINUED 
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SUPERB JUBILEE 
SOUVENIR BOOK 


At all 

Newsagents, 
Booksellers, 
Bookstalls / 
and 

. Leading 
Slores. 


Bound in Royal Blue Suede Leather 
Cloth inset with Silver Panels , 




tox plaet&tu lnffi 


You'll hardly believe It, but it's true. 
LOOK. Pair Tweezers, Watermark 
Detector. Pocket Wallet (strip pocket), 
Perforation Gauge, Approval Book (120 
spaces). 125 stamp hinges, 5 transparent 
envelopes. Price lists and a free gift 
sot of Pictorial Stamps. All forejd.and 
British too. Don’t forget: say XLCR. 
If any difficulty in obtaining, write to 
THOMAS OLIPFE, COLWYN BAY. 



THE “MERSEYSIDE” PACKET 


is FREE and contaliu a galaxy of 
fine stamps: Newfoundland (Prince 
of Wales), Ceylon 5 on 6 cents, Kedah 


(largo __ _ ___ 

over 70 all different, sets, eto. 
Guatemala. Ukraine (trident) Japan 
(Earthquake)/and a beautiful Zanzi¬ 
bar stamp and raro NEPAUL. Just send 2d. for post¬ 
age and request approvals. 

LISBURN &, TOWNSEND, LTD. (Dept. C.N.), 
LIVERPOOL. 


A LL applications for advertise¬ 
ment space should be 
addressed to : The Advertisement 
Manager, "The Children's News¬ 
paper/ 1 Tallis House, Tallis Street, 
London, E.C.4. 


“Go for the Doctor, 

Quick l Mary’s worse 1” How frequently this is said 
in homes of poverty in East London’s slums. How 
quickly one of our six doctors is in attendance by day 
or by night. 2,200 patients treated weekly; many are 
children. Please strengthen our bands with a 
contribution to the Rev. Percy Incsou, 

EAST ENB MISSION, 

Central Hall, Bromley St., Commercial RcL, Stepney, E.l 



Give yourself a tonic 
Now that Spring is here. 


Cool the blood with Fru-ju’s 


Have a skin that’s clear; 




Per 

Tin 


Delicious Fruit fubes containing pne.itprecipitated Sulphur y 
concentrated Grape extract and Lemon juice. Fru-ju*s are just 
as effective as the old-fashioned Brimstone , Treacle and Sulphur 
Tablets . , . but children love them. 

F. W. HAMPSHIRE & CO. LTD. MAKERS OF ZUDES 


LONDON 

presents a living picture of the world’s great¬ 
est capital as it is today, described by its 
best writers and illustrated by the finest 
collection of photographic views of London, 
London life and London ways ever brought 
within the covers of a single volume. There 
are over TWO HUNDRED PHOTOGRAPHS 
reproduced in photogravure. 

Contributors to WONDERFUL LONDON include s 


Alfred Noyes 
H. V. Morton 
Stephen Graham 
J. B. Priestley 


Sir Philip Gibbs 
E. V. Knox 
Robert Lynd 
G. K. Chesterton 


WONDERFUL LONDON is a triumph of beautiful printing and 
binding. It is a magnificent souvenir which should find a place in every 
home in the land. It measures 11J in. by Sf in. and is ij in. thick. 


A Beautiful Companion Souvenir Volume recording 
the outstanding events in the lives of Their Majesties. 
Illustrated by. nearly 500 photographs and 18 full- 
.colour pictures. 

OUR KING AND QUEEN 
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Interested in 



@ Already an experimental television 
service is operating and stations are 
to be built all over the country. 

Be informed on this latest scientific 
marvel. You can begin to enjoy its 
wonders now, for there is a wealth 
of interesting television information, 
news, views and absorbing data in the 
leading radio monthly, “ WIRELESS 
AND TELEVISION REVIEW:* 

This informative and practical journal 
is indispensable 1 to the teal en¬ 
thusiast, recording every aspect of 
the newest science in a compre¬ 
hensive, practical and absorbingly 
interesting way. 


Get a copy now and be 
know.” 


in 


the 


WIRELESS 

AND TELEVISION REVIEW 


May issue now on sale at all Newsagents 
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FROM THE DEPTHS OF 
THE EASTERN SEAS 

A possession you havo never even dreamed of Real 
specimens of Sea Serpent (adder or viper), Sea Hedge¬ 
hog, Squid, the Tiger Fury fish that terrorises the sea 
with Its ten tentacles and strong biting mouth, Sea 
Tortoise, Paper Jellyfish from tho Coral Isles, and 10 
other specimens, all of which, until recently,could only he 
seen In Famous Aquaria. Everyone hermetically sealed In 
special glass containers and suspended in clear preserving 
spirit amidst natural surroundings.Guaranteed harmless. 
Will last for years of interesting study.This is the first 
time in history that such a valuable collection has 
been brought from the East at great expense and 
offered to amateur naturalists. Brice 1/Od. each, post 
3d. 6 for lO/Gd., post free. 12 for 20/-, post free 
Complete set of 24, 35/-, post free. Do not fall to 
tako advantage of this astounding offer right away. ■ 
Money refunded if not delighted. 

AIRCRAFT PRODUCTS LTD.. Aquaria Dept., 

80, New Oxford Street, London, W.C.l, 





























































fhe Children’s Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at aiiy house in the world 
for l is a year. See below. 



Arthur MeeV Children’s En- 
. cyclopedia will be delivered 
anywhere by the Educational 
Book Co., Tallis Street, E.C.4. 


THE BRAN TUB 

Round the Track 

JTour boys—Tom, Dick, Harry, 
and Jim—start at the same 
time to walk round a circular 
•track with a circumference of 
exactly one mile. 

Tom walks at five miles an hour, 
Dick at four miles an hour, Marry 
at three miles an hour, and Jim 
at two miles an hour. 

When will all four meet again 
at the starting-point ? ■ 

A tvswer next week 

A Problem 

Teacher: Suppose your father 
, gave you, threepence, your 
uncle gave you threepence, and 
your aunt gave you twopence, 
what would you have ? • '- 

Jack (hesitating):- I’m not 
quite sure. 

Teacher: But surely you know 
how .much that would be ? 

Jack: Yes, I do; but I'm 
wondering whether I’d buy sweets 
or go to the pictures. 

Poster. Stamp Picture Puzzle 


I Often Wonder If 


. Reader, I wonder if you realise how 
Deeply we are' indebted to. the Cow 1 



O' ^ 

/ (^\C - 

1 often wonder if, when people dine 
On beef, they conjure up'the Argentine : 


And whether any of my fellow-lunchevs 
Realise their steak was lassoed by cow-punchers. 




fllll! 

m3 



can get tlie glasses to ring out the 
same note. 

Now take a piece of thin wire 
and rest this across the top of one 
of the tumblers with the ends 
bent a little wav down the sides. 
Start tapping tli^ other glass and 
watch the tumbler with the wire. 
The wire begins to move and, as 
the tapping continues, it is soon 
dancing about in a most lively 
manner. This is because the two 
tumblers are perfectly in tune, 
and when you start one vibrating' 
by tppplng,. the other responds, 
by vibrations ‘sufficiently strong 
to make the wire jump. 


' ici On Parle Francis 




Le l&gumo Lb vase -La voiito 

vegetable > . vase S vault . 

Le chou est notre legume prefdrl; 
On mettra ce vase stir la chemin&L 
La youfe supporte un poids 6 norme. 

■::* The ICoh-i-Noor . 

According’ to 'legend the Koh-i- 
; Noor, thevfamqus ‘ diampitd- 
now Jn the royal, crown,’; has a 
history going back’ nearly ‘ two 
thousand years'.’,/; 

.It has. had many, owners. In 
,1739, for examples Nadir Shah 
obtained it by "a trick after 
conquering another ruler ‘ who' 
then - owned the diamond. Nadir 
• Shah-insistedparrying out the 
ancient ...Oriental ; custom of ex-, 
changing' tilrbans/ :ts a sign , of 
friendship./ His victim could, not 


p|VE places in .the. :C. N." Poster ’ 

Stamp Album of the Southern 
Railway are represented' in this 
picture puzzle. - Can you find out 
what, they are ? , Answer next melt 

A The Dancing Wire . . 

Take two'tumblers of exactly 
i the same size and/ill, them 
about a quarter' full of water/ 

Strike the glasses witli a pencil 
and they will probably- be; found - 
to. give out notes of slightly, 
different pitch. ’By’adding a little" 
more water to one of them you 

: The C.N. Cross Word Puzzle"; 

Abbreviations among tlie clues bcloiv are'indicated by 'asterisks.'''; Answer next week 

, /.Reading Across. r l.'Received with 1 gladness. 6 .. Popular fruits/ 
12. Before. 13. Compass point* 15. The home of Abram. 16. 
Cer'eal plant. 17. Note in tonic sol fa scale. 18. Having’eight Sides 
and ]eight angles. 22. Steam yacht.* 23. The heart of a thing. 
25., A baby dog. 26. To make a hole. 23.* To deafen temporarily. 
29. To make haste. 81. Usually at the base of a window. 33. To 
entangle. -35. Fast. 37. A seaman!* 39. Famous picture gallery. 
40. So be it. 41. Indefinite article. 42. A large black bird. 43. A 
call of distress.* 44. A beautiful stone.' * 


refuse, and was compelled to 
give up his turban, in which- he 
had concealed the Koh-i-Noor. 

Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the evening the planet Venus 
is in. the West, : ' Mars and 
Neptune are in 
the South-East, 
and Jupiter is 
South of East. 

In the morning 
Jupiter is South- 
West and Sat¬ 
urn is low in the 
East. The pic¬ 
ture shows the. Moon as it nfay be 
seen looking South at 7 a.m. on 
Sunday, April 28: 4 j 

Very tight . •, ' 

gURPOSiNG you r go up and down 
.The British .Isles, ^here would 
you find' ; .1 

Tlie very, Very lightest town ? 
You - cannot S guess ? Well, never 
■ mind,. - 1 I , 

That need not ; plunge you in 
despair;, \ ; 

‘ The lightest town, of course, is Ayr! 

. Spring Cleaning 
Rittle. Derek had b$e.n to have 
his hair cut/at the barber’s 
and.-had his: first experience * of 
the electric clippers. I 
“ The barber must have thought* 
my neck wasn’t fclean; Mummy,”; 
he said, “ because lie used his 
vacuum cleaner oh it.’’.. 
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Reading Down. 1. Rainy. 2. Upright. 3. French for Ihe. 4. 
An occasion, 5. Came face to face. 7. To progress hurriedly. 
8 . A desert dweller. 9. To proceed. 10. Supports a blackboard or 
canvas. 11. A pig pen. 14. A fever. 18. Adorned. 19. Fruits. 
20. Musical dramas. 21 . Not gaining. 24. Pertaining to us. 27. To 
clear away. 28. To fly as a bird. 29. To place in position. 30. Holds 
up a river. 32. A narrow road, 34. A vehicle. 36. Leguminous 
plant. 38. Bachelor of Arts.* 41. Denotes contiguity. 


Potato watched the salad dress¬ 
ing: • 

The sight to him „was most 
distressing. : * . # 

.** My jacket I take off, said he, 
When , asked to supper or high 
tea. 

Tis hard to be so plainly dressed 
When they are wearing all their 
best.” 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
Father and Son. Father 84, Son 42 
A Figure Puzzle 
4 

\ Riddle In Rhyme 

329 5 8 ' Blanket ’ 

7 : ' 

6 

Poster Stamp Picture Puzzle 

GAlleon, palMS, RAbbit, TEle- 
phone — RAMSGATE,' 
sweet pEA, motHS, vvalnUT, 
SOcks^SOUTHSEA. 


Ffve-M/nuto Story ' 

Playing Truant 

L aurie sniffed the crisp 
spring air appreciatively* 
“ Fancy sticking in a class¬ 
room on a morning like this ! “ 
he muttered as he crossed the 
common on his way to school. 

It was a Monday morning 
and Laurie's mind was full of 
the games,he had played with 
his chums in the week-end. 
Suddenly he flung himself 
down on the springy grass 
under the trees. 

“I’m not going to school 
this morning! ” he .said 
firmly. “ I’m/going to enjoy 
myself.’’ . . ; 

With his drill cupped in his 
hands and'his heels kicking in 
the air, Laurie looked round 
at the little group of trees and 
bushes. Yes, it would be a 
fine spot to pitch an Indian 
camp. He would be Chief, 
and Jack, Willy, Tod, and 
Tubby would be his Braves. 

But then a-little frown 
crossed Laurie’s' face as he 
remembered his cliums would 
be in school instead, doing 
maths. -Yes, Old Cranie, -the 
maths master, would be peer¬ 
ing over the top of his spec-- 
tacles, and saying: Attend 
to hie/ boys ! - Tf the sides of 

an equilateral triangle'-- 

“ It would be a bit dull to 
play Indians with only a 
Chief. /shall, have* to Think' 
of another /game,’’ he mused. 

.He.. thought *of_.leap-frog/ 
cricket, football. What games 
• could oiie play aTohe ? ^Sud¬ 
denly- he caiight the ’ sparkle 
of. the ptmdThrdugh the trees • 
He would go fishing! 

* -He ra'n' down to/the^pond- 
pulling .some line, out of. his 
--pocket, ^and amused' himself 
; by./fishing: for a time„;~:bitt 
t someh.ow it seemed „ rather. 
' dull/’ Tubby wasn’t there to 
geC-Tiis line -twisted' round 
Laurie's, and he missed Willy's 
chuckle when he made a patch, 
v: - He stuffed-the line, into ins 
pocket and began .to; walk 
> rather moodily toward the* 
tennis courts. -But there was 
no’ one playing. Laurie sup¬ 
posed .everyone was. working, 
v His - thoughts turned back 
to his own work at school once 
more. ; He knew he stood a 
good chance of coming out 
. top In the history exam ; he 
would miss a . lesson this 
_ morning. He had not been 
- absent for one day this year, 
either ; it seemed a pity to 
break his record. 

. Laurie wondered what the 
• time was. There was a clock 
on the pavilion ; he would go 
and look at it. 

“ Goodness ! It is only five 
to nine now ! “ gasped Laurie* 
“ The clcck must be wrong.’’ 
But then lie remembered that 
gtheir clcck at home was fast. 

’Laurie made for-the school; 
and when the register was 
called he was in plenty of time 
to call“ Present! "to his name. 


THE 

CADBURY 

cococubs 


No. 4* Becalmed 



The good ship ‘ Coco ’ had been making 
fine speed, but the wind dropped. For 
two days she rode becalmed. Then, for a 
bribe of chocolate, an albatross came to 
the rescue. 



-The albatross is a big, very strong bird, 
and, with a rope in its beak, it flew to- 
, -wards-Africa, dragging the ship through 

- ' the calm sea.- The Cococubs were glad to 

- be on the move. 



After alittle while a breeze sprang up. The 
saits of the good ship ‘Coco’ fluttered, 
then-spread. Away they, sailed. “A good 
voyage,!'cried the albatross, “and thariks 
for the chocolate.” ' ; > 


All Boys & Girls 
love 

CADBURYS 

Milk Chocolate 

~The Cococubs are nearing Africa l 
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